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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TP\HE Queen has addressed a touching letter to her people, 
repeating her “ deep sense ” of the loyalty and affectionate 
sympathy they have expressed “on an occasion more tragical 
than any but one which has befallen me and mine, as well as 
the nation.” The overwhelming misfortune which has befallen 
her and his parents in the loss of one so amiable and gentle 
and full of promise, renders it “ hard for his stricken parents, 
his dear young bride, and his fond grandmother to bow in 
submission to the inscrutable” will. “The sympathy of 
nillions, which has been so touchingly and visibly expressed, 
is deeply gratifying at such a time, and I wish, both in my 
own name and that of my children, to express, from my heart, 
my warm gratitude to all. These testimonies of sympathy 
with us, and appreciation of my dear Grandson, whom I loved 
as a Son, and whose devotion to me was as great as that of a 
Son, will be a help and consolation to me and mine in our 
affliction. My bereavements during the last thirty years of 
my reign have indeed been heavy. Though the labours, 
anxieties, and responsibilities inseparable from my position 
have been great, yet it is my earnest prayer that God may 
continue to give me health and strength to work for the good 
and happiness of my dear Country and Empire while life 
lasts—Vicrorra, R.I.” The letter is obviously in the 
Queen’s own handwriting, and from the Queen’s own heart. 





On Monday, President Harrison sent a long and 
threateningly worded message to Congress, in which he de- 
scribed the course of the negotiations with Chili. He had 
told Congress in his annual Message that he expected a satis- 
factory settlement of the question, but that if such settlement 
did not take place, or was needlessly delayed, he would bring 
this matter “again to the attention of Congress for such 
action as may be necessary.” “In my opinion the time has 
now come when I should lay before Congress and the country 
the correspondence between this Government and the Govern- 
ment of Chili.” After setting forth the original causes of 
complaint with the force and dignity which often charac- 
terise the State papers of the Republic, the message dwells 
upon the subsequent case of “ Patrick Shields, an Irishman, 
and probably a British subject, but at the time a fireman on 
board the American steamer ‘Keweenaw,’” who was mal- 
treated when on shore “largely by the police.” 





On Thursday, a second messige was sent, in which the 








President informed Congress that a Note had been received 
from the Chilian Minister dated January 23rd, “but not 
delivered at the State Department until after 12 o’clock noon 
on the 25th,” and not translated, or its receipt notified to the 
President, until late in the afternoon of that day. In this 
Note the Chilian Government withdraws, “with acceptable 
expressions of regret, the offensive Note of Sefior Matta of 
December 11th, and also the request for the reeall of Mr. 
Egan.” The President ends by assuring Congress that he is 
now convinced that the question can be settled satisfactorily 
“by the usual methods, and without special powers from Con- 
gress.” It must be admitted that primd facie there is some- 
thing unsatisfactory in this explanation of the fact that the 
original message was sent after the receipt of a Note which 
rendered it unnecessary. An exceedingly ugly look is, 
however, given to the transaction if we are to believe 
the declaration of a New York Congressman, Mr. de Witt 
Warner, who declares that the Chilian Minister communi- 
cated the sense of the Chilian Note to the President before 
the despatch of the message, and implored him not to send 
it. We trust sincerely that there is no truth in this very 
discreditable story. 





The Chilian Note, after apologies, proposes that “‘ the case 
be submitted to the Supreme Court at Washington, to the 
end that that high tribunal, with its learning and impartiality,” 
may determine without appeal whether there be any ground 
for reparation, and in what shape it should be made. The 
police are excused, on the ground that the civil war was only 
just over, and it is intimated that the request for Mr. Egan’s 
withdrawal will not be pressed. The Note ends by the usual 
declarations of good-will. The Chilian incident is thus closed, 
and we shall hear no more of rumours of war between the 
two Republics. 


The Gladstonians have gained an impressive victory in 
Rossendale, Lord Hartington’s recent seat. Although the 
poll was extraordinarily heavy—not 10 per cent. abstaining— 
and the Conservative strength was increased by 613 above 
its figure in 1885, they seated their candidate, Mr. Maden, by 
a majority of 1,225. The district has, in fact, when released 
from the personal influence of Lord Hartington, returned to 
its habitual fidelity to the Liberal Party. The result, how- 
ever, though a triumph for the party as a party, is almost a 
defeat for Home-rule, Mr. Maden and his friends finding it 
necessary to whittle away its meaning until, but for the word 
“ Parliament,” we could almost vote it ourselves. The Rossen- 
dale Liberals obviously accepted an Irish Parliament as a sort 
of Highway Board with enlarged powers. We should not de- 
spair of Mr. Maden’s vote when the next Liberal secession 
occurs, as it will occur on the production of the Bill. 


Reports are, we see, current that the Parnellites and Anti- 
Parnellites are to unite again in one compact Nationalist 
Party. There are obviously negotiations going on, there is a 
lull in the discharge of verbal artillery, and the English 
Gladstonians are speaking to both factions like seconds 
who wish to prevent their principals from fighting. The 
difficulties are many, but Irishmen kiss and make friends, 
when that course pays them, in a marvellous way; and 
if the groups can agree on a leader, the “old eighty-six” 
may meet Parliament with an unbroken front, and an 
assurance that, except in Tory journals, their mutual 
love has never been broken for an hour. We hope it 
may prove so, for then, if Home-rule is defeated, Ireland will 
understand that it was defeated on its merits, and not in con- 
sequence of accidental internal dissensions. We wish neither 
to snatch victories, nor to fight with a mob instead of a regi- 
ment, and derive no pleasure whatever from seeing Ireland in a 
condition of political anarchy, which, if it continued, would 
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prove her children unworthy not only of separate self-govern 
ment, but of sharing in ours. We shall, however, be very curious 
to see whether the Irish Catholic Church will be favourable to 
the reunion. She will be a little afraid, we suspect, of passing 
again under the yoke of a strong leader, and a weak one will 
not hold the reconciled fighters together fora week. Clericals 
and Jacobins may swear a truce with the intention of keeping 
it, but their governing ideas have a good many points of rather 
acute difference. 


General Menabrea has resigned his post as Italian Ambas- 
sador in Paris, on account of domestic misfortunes, and M. 
de Blowitz seizes the occasion to reveal a bit of secret history. 
In 1867, it appears, Napoleon IIIL., irritated by Garibaldi’s 
threats against Rome, had decided to sever Naples and part 
of the Pontifical States from Italy, and had, in an autograph 
letter to Victor Emanuel, informed him of his intention. 
The letter is textually given. The King, intensely excited, 
asked advice from General Menabrea, then at the head of an 
ad interim Ministry, and the General advised him to risk all 
by arresting Garibaldi in the midst of his Volunteers, and 
then plainly defying the Emperor of the French. Victor 
Emanuel accepted the advice, Garibaldi submitted, and the 
King informed Napoleon of the fact in a letter ending in these 
proud words :—* God save the Kingdom from any disruption! 
But if such an attempt were made, patriotism is sufficiently 
strong among us, from the King to the humblest Italian, for 
the last drop of our blood to be shed before that sacrilege be 
accomplished.” As Napoleon was well aware that, had he 
seized Naples, the Carbonari would have executed him, he was, 
we fancy, trying to “bluff” the King; but the successful 
audacity of General Menabrea’s counsel was none the less to 
his credit as a statesman with the nerve to run a great risk 
for an adequate end. 


The news from the famine-stricken districts of Russia grows 
worse. It is evident from all letters received, that in the 
worst provinces, like Orenburg, Voronezb, and others, the 
bonds of society are loosening, the peasants, in despair, 
forming themselves into bands of brigands and looting the 
houses of all who have anything left. The doctors, too, are 
flying, the peasantry betraying that strange hostility to them 
which is often manifested during calamities in semi-civilised 
countries. They are believed to propagate, it will be 
found when we receive fuller accounts, the hunger-typhus. 
The frauds in the manufacture of bread still continue, and 
according to the Lancet of the 23rd inst., the bread now eaten 
contains 30 per cent. less starch than ordinary but good rye- 
bread, and 10 per cent. of woody fibre, husk, &c., which cause 
violent indigestion. No less than 5°63 per cent. of the bread, 
which, it is carefully explained, is an unfairly good specimen, 
consists of mineral matter, against 1°5 which is usually found in 
good bread. The writer of this analysis hears from a friend in 
Russia that in some instances the bread contains no rye- 
flour whatever, being all made up of “wild arrock, potatoes, 
chaff, and leaves,” and that within two versts of his house 
there are a hundred and thirty cases of typhus. “ Most of the 
cattle have been sold, and this for derisive sums.” The 
distress is expected, says the analyst, to last long, and 
extends over twenty-seven millions of people. It is almost 
useless under such circumstances to talk of? help, except from 
a great Government. 


The new Education Bill is being strenuously debated in 
the Prussian Parliament, the Liberals opposing it as more 
clerical than the Clericals themselves. Herr E. Richter 
describes it as “an order to every child to believe in God,” 
and declares that its logical sequence is a confessional 
University, a confessional Poor-Law, and a confessional Army. 
It is stated that the Emperor is startled by the extent of the 
resistance, which has been accentuated by the resignation of 
Dr. Miquel, the Minister of Finance, on the ground of the 
expense the Bill will involve. After a conference with him 
and the Minister of Education, it bas been arranged that 
certain concessions shall be made in Committee, and that 
Herr Miquel shall wait for that stagefof the Bill; but it is not 
certain that the measure can be carried at all. The Government 
has a customary majority of thirty-six, but Herr Bennigsen 
has broken away from it, and the majority may disappear. The 
effect of the Bill on Jews greatly sharpens the opposition. 
The majority of Jews in Prussia are “reformed,” but as they 





| 
belong to no recognised “confession,” their children Will be 
educated like Christians. By the latest accounts the Emper, 
will persevere. 


The Times’ correspondent at Rome attributes immenge jp, 
portance to the appointment of Cardinal Ledochowski, a Po}, 
as Prefect of the Propaganda. He isa close friend of the Pope, 
bitter enemy of Prince Bismarck, and by no means a good friend 
to Germany. He is, however, comparatively moderate on the 
question of the Temporal Power, though he insists that the 
Italian Government must quit Rome. We see signs that the 
Italian Cardinals are annoyed by this elevation of a foreigney 
to one of the highest places in Rome, but no evidence that 
the matter is of any other importance. The Pope forms 
resolutions for himself, and should he succumb in his feeble, 
ness to any fatal illness, the Cardinals are certain to elect an 
Italian, probably Cardinal la Valletta. The rumours of the 
Pope’s attack of influenza would seem to be false, but he jg 
nearly 82 years of age, the action of his heart is weak, ang 
a new election may occur very speedily. It is asserted that, 
with a view to it, a great many vacancies will be filled up at 
the next Consistory. 





The report of the Registrar-General published on Wednes. 
day shows that there was no abatement, but rather an increage 
in the influenza, during the week ending last Saturday. For 
London the total death-rate per thousand was 46, an increase 
of 6 since the last report. The deaths specially ascribed to 
influenza were 506, as against 271 in the previous week, and 
19 five weeks ago. The total deaths in London during the 
week were 3,761, and the total births 2,623. This is 1,762 above 
the average of deaths, and 258 below the average of births, 
Brighton enjoys the unenviable position of having the highest 
death-rate per thousand of any of the great towns,—namely 
60°9. In Portsmouth the death-rate is declining, being now 
only 44°3. Huddersfield is the healthiest town, with a death- 
rate of 17°3. In spite of these figures, there is no panic, 
probably because influenza so closely resembles in externals 
an ordinary feverish cold. There seems, too, a general im- 
pression that the virulence of the epidemic is now abating, 
and though this is not borne out by the figures, it may be 
true. They refer to the state of London a week ago, and not 
to its present condition. 


A public meeting was held in Oxford on Tuesday to protest 
against the erection of a statue to Cardinal Newman, anda 
resolution was carried “ strongly disapproving ” of the erection 
of such statue “on any public site to be given by the Oxford 
City Council.” The old ground of objection, that the statue 
would be too near to the ashes of Latimer and Ridley, is there- 
fore given up, and the sentence of exclusion extended to the 
whole city. No argument was adduced in the speeches, except 
the bigoted one that Cardinal Newman had changed his faith, 
an argument true also of St. Paul, and the untrue one that 
the citizens strongly object to his statue intheir midst. If that 
is correct, why did the representative Council of the city votea 
site for its erection? The plain truth of the matter is, that the 
meeting was composed of men who could not bear to do 
honour to a great Catholic, even though he was also a great 
Englishman, a great intellectual honour to Oxford, and a great 
master of the literary art. If he had been a great agnostic, 
converting thousands from Christianity, no one would have 
objected; and if he had been a great Jew, we should have 
heard of nothing but the freedom of Oxford from narrow 
sectarianism and antiquated intolerance. Do Canon Ince and 
his supporters perhaps think that the statue will convert 
anybody? If so, our sculptors must have learned to put soul 
into their work beyond all English precedent. 


Spain is not the country in Europe where one would expect 
the social explosion to come first; but more impossible 
phenomena have been witnessed. The peasantry of the 
Peninsula have neither acquired the land as the French have 
done, nor invented a working compromise as the Italians have 
done, and their discontent is always smouldering. Whenever 
they get a chance, a little agrarian war breaks out, and it 
takes troops to make the landowners safe. The workmen of 
the great cities, though quieter than they were, are still full 
of Social-Democratic feeling; and the workmen of country 
districts, the miners especially, listen readily to anarchist 
teaching. Xeres was only saved from pillage a few days 
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a hurried despatch of troops, whom the marauders 
and this week the Government has been so alarmed 
trike” in Bilbao, that it has proclaimed a state 
¢ siege. As we understand, they believe in Madrid that 
yee he miners are really “striking,” in the English 
a < for more wages and shorter hours, the anarchist leaders 
prereset them to much more serious attacks upon property 
ye rally. To all appearance, aggrieved labourers in Spain 
ay a ready to resort to violence; but it must be re- 
pote ole that no clear account of their side of the question 


r reaches England. 


ago by 
fought ; 
by a “8 


eve ties Sa gees sei 
Sir John Lubbock, we deeply regret to see, has finally 
resolved to retire from the London County Council. He has, 
he says, too much to do. Both the Conservatives and the 
Progressives, it is also stated, find the greatest difficulty in 
securing “good ” candidates—that is, men both of character 
and standing—for the March election. We are grieved at 
the reports, for they mean that the Council will sink into the 
hands of vestrymen ; but we cannot say that we are surprised. 
What does the Council offer except a prospect of unlimited 
work, without reward either in money or reputation, or the 
satisfaction of making one’s ideas executive P If there were 
geven headships of departments, strong men might care to 
hold them, or to criticise them; but persuading committees 
which decide in secret is the most irritating and barren 
of tasks. Big men tried at first to endure the Council; 
put they are retiring, and they will not, we are certain, 
return until the committees are abolished in favour of a 
Cabinet. Sir John Lubbock, for example, could sit then, not 
indeed as one of the responsible chairmen, but as an efficient 
and most useful critic of municipal finance. 


Under the heading “Our Legal System,” the Times of 
Monday published a remarkably able letter, signed “S. S. C.” 
The writer suggests that the pleadings in an action, and the 
delays allowed to a prosecutor, should be still further cur- 
tailed, and that “the strength of the Bench should be such as 
to enable every London action to be tried before it has been 
entered for trial a month.” “S.8.C.’s” proposals as to 
circuit are equally excellent. ‘The circuits as they now exist 
should be abolished. Judicial centres should be established 
at, say, Durham, Leeds, Liverpool, Birmingham, Cardiff, and 
Exeter, with districts covering the whole country outside that 
allocated to London, which might consist of the Eastern and 
South-Eastern Counties, and in other directions a radius 
of, say, seventy or a hundred miles from town. High 
Court Judges should go down to these centres, say, 
on the Ist of every alternate month, and completely 
dispose of the cases entered for trial before leaving.” 
Next, he proposes that County Court jurisdiction should be 
increased up to £100, and be unlimited by consent. The 
County Court Judges, further, should be given £2,000, and 
should deal, sitting as Stipendiary Chairmen of Quarter- 
Sessions, with criminal business at monthly Sessions. ‘“ Mur- 
der and a few other exceptionally important offences (the 
fewer the, better) should be dealt with by the High Court 
Judges at the judicial centres.” “S. S. C.’s” suggestions 
strike us as admirable. His plan for judicial centres main- 
tains the good of the circuit system without the evil. 


On Saturday, judgment was given in the Eastbourne riot 
case by the Court of Crown Cases Reserved. The Court, 
consisting of Mr. Justice Hawkins, who originally tried the 
case, and four other Judges, declared that the verdict of the 
jury which found the eight Salvationists guilty of unlawful 
assembly, could not be supported, and the conviction is there- 
fore set aside. Mr. Justice Hawkins, in delivering judgment 
for himself and his brethren, declared that the prisoners had 
done nothing “which in the least degree could have tended to 
provoke any human being to suppose that they intended a 
breach of the peace.” “It would be impossible,” said Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, “to conceive of a more peaceable body of 
men. Then these men, quietly walking along with their 
instruments, were attacked by the crowd without the least 
Provocation or excuse.” It was not essential to show 
an original intention to disturb the peace. We have always 
been against the general action of the Salvation Army in 
Eastbourne, believing such action to be illegal. That, how- 
ever, does not make our satisfaction less at the quashing of a 
Particular illegal conviction. We want the law obeyed, 
whether it is for or against our own notions. 





The Speaker, in addressing a meeting of the Church of 
England Society for Waifs and Strays at Leamington on 
Saturday, spoke of the appalling number of paupers in the 
country—namely, 728,043—and mentioned as specially dis- 
tressing the fact that there are 221,564 pauper children under 
sixteen years of age. “ Emigration,” the Speaker considered, 
“was the great outlet for suffering and destitute humanity,”— 
and especially as regards the children. A Poor-Law Guardian, 
who writes in Monday’s Times, shows, however, that the figures 
look much worse than they really are. The actual “children of 
the State ””—that is, pauper children in the workhouses—only 
number 49,564, and the huge total of over 200,000 is made 
up by regarding “as a pauper every child of every person who 
under any circumstances obtains outdoor relief of however 
smallan amount. For instance, if a poor woman with half-a- 
dozen children receives at a time of stress a few loaves, seven 
persons are added to the pauper-roll of the country.” It is, 
of course, no good to pretend that the pauper-roll of England 
is not a very serious matter. When, however, we are being 
urged on all sides to try new relief experiments, we must be 
very careful to avoid exaggeration as regards the existing 
system. 


The new Khedive of Egypt, Abbas IL, has marked his 
accession by lowering the price of salt by 40 per cent., and 
by abolishing altogether the professional licence duty. Sir 
Evelyn Baring knows his business; but if it is true that the 
Egyptian Budget will this year show a surplus of a million 
sterling, we hope that some remission will be announced still 
more directly benefiting the cultivator. If he could only be 
allowed to accumulate a little, it would be a better security 
for Egyptian finance than even the British Minister’s sound 
management. The professional tax fell chiefly on the 
poorer Europeans, whose presence, though unavoidable, 
is not an unmixed benefit to Egypt; and the salt-tax 
is not the oppression in Oriental climates which it is 
believed to be in Europe. The people do not eat salted 
food, and as long as the consumption per head does 
not diminish, we may be pretty sure that they obtain as 
much as is indispensable to health. It is the land-tax, and 
the oppression to which its collection gives rise, which bow 
down the people, and it is still very heavy throughout the 
Valley. It is not easy to understand why it crushes prosperity 
so, but every Indian Commissioner knows that one turn of 
the screw will destroy all happiness in a province. 


Mr. Andrew Lang, in his humorous and brilliant speech 
proposing the toast of Burns at the dinner of the Edinburgh 
Burns Club on Monday, asserted that “if the Last Man, 
described by Campbell, were a Scotsman (which was likely, 
owing to the survival of the fittest), he would— 

‘Yon darkening Universe defy 
To quench Burns’ immortality, 
Or shake his faith in Burns.’ ” 
His estimate of Burns as a poet was, in the main, judicious, 
and he does Burns no more than justice when he says that he 
was at least as often at his best as any other great poet. Mr. 
Lang admits, however, that “in English verse he was never at 
his best.” This is, of course, always said; but is it true? No 
doubt the poems which have no Scotticisms are, as a rule, bad. 
This, however, is due far more to their subjects and treatment 
than to Burns’s inability to write English. Many of the best 
lines in the Scotch poems are purely English in word and 
idiom. Take, for example, the exquisite Anacreontic line :-— 
“ Her cheeks like lilies drenched in wine,” 

Burns had a complete mastery of English, and failed when 
he wrote pure English only because he could not escape the 
infection of the eighteenth-century mannerisms. Unless he 
at least began a poem with a burst of Scots, he dropped into 
verbal conventionalities. 


No one seems to have noticed or have cared about the paper 
on “Hafiz” which appears in the Quarterly Review for 
January. We have not an idea who wrote it, unless, perhaps, 
Sir Alfred Lyall has excelled himself; but the writer, who- 
ever he is, not only knows Persian poetry, but is a master of 
prose melody such as rarely makes its appearance in an 
English review. Its exceeding merit may be partly hidden 
from the new generation by the fact that it is the older kind 
of melody, that with an organ roll in it; but to ourselves that 
does but increase the charm. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE ROSSENDALE ELECTION. 
HE result of the Rossendale election is a severe blow 
to the hopes of Unionists, and a very bad omen 
for the General Election. The constituency consists of 
working men, now everywhere the most important electors, 
the majority is too decisive to be explained away by any 
faddist vote, and the Unionists had as good a candidate 
in Sir Thomas Brooks as they are at all likely to obtain. 
It is true that the district has always been Liberal, and 
only revolted in 1886 because a great statesman closely con- 
nected with it asked its electors to follow him; but then, 
it was hoped, and one would have thought reasonably 
hoped, that it would have been educated by that states- 
man, would have studied his speeches, have thought 
his thoughts, and have become at the end of five years 
more Unionist than ever. The delusion so common in 
Liberal constituencies, that Home-rule is a question of 
second-rate importance, ought to have been impossible to 
Lord Hartington’s constituents; and if it had been 
impossible, so would have been the election of any Glad- 
stonian whatever. It was not so, however. With no 
Cavendish to persuade them, the electors of Rossendale 
went back to traditionary use and wont. Mr. Maden, 
with great judgment, and great want either of principle or 
of insight into politics—we incline to believe the latter 
explanation—represented the grant of Irish Home-rule as 
a mere extension of the principle of local self-government, 
no more important than the grant to a new city of 
municipal powers; and the majority, reassured on that 
subject, returned to their ancient party and the worship 
of Mr. Gladstone. It is quite possible that many more 
working districts may follow their example, prefer- 
ring Liberalism with mild Home-rule, to Unionism and 
its refusal of Home-rule; and if they do, the Unionist 
Government will either be defeated, or left with so small a 
majority that the daily work of managing Parliament will 
be reduced almost to an impossibility. Home-rule could 
be prevented if the Unionists had a majority even of 
twenty, but only at the cost of paralysing the engine which 
supplies momentum to the great forces of the State. That 
is the fact, and we see no more use in denying it or ex- 
plaining it away, than in writing smooth prophecies about 
the influenza, or arguments that a falling barometer is no 
indication of any coming storm. 

Nevertheless, there are many reasons why Unionists 
should hope on. One, and the first, is that it is their duty to 
keep hoping, because a fight without hope, though often a 
fine thing, scarcely ever ends in immediate success. There 
must be some energy shown at the great Election, or we 
are beaten before it is begun; and though fear sometimes 
develops energy, it much more frequently makes it half- 
hearted and paralytic. The second reason is, that whether 
Mr. Gladstone unfolds his plan or not, the Irish Home- 
rulers must before the Election make it clear that they do 
not mean their Parliament to be a Municipal Council, 
that they intend to have a Ministry as absolute over 
patronage, expenditure, and the work of government 
throughout Ireland, as the British Ministry is; and they may 
make this so clear, that the British elector will see it as 
plainly as he seemed to see it in 1886, when he rejected 
Mr. Gladstone’s plan by a majority exceeding one-seventh 
of the entire House of Commons,—that is, if the vote had 
been taken as in a Continental plébiscite, exceeding one 
million. And the third reason is, that we know no more 
after the Rossendale election about the circumstances which 
will precede and surround the General Election, than we 
knew before it. The stream of history follows its own 
course without much regard either for democracies or 
Kings, and Ireland has been far nearer to independent 
self-government than she will be even if Mr. Gladstone 
should realise his fervent hopes and, as we think, mistaken 
calculations. Nothing seemed so impossible in 1797 as that 
the Irish Parliament should be abolished ; and yet it disap- 
peared in 1801. No dreamer of dreams would have pro- 
phesied, when Mr. Gladstone rose in 1885 to expound his 
plan, that he and his party would be driven from power for 
six years, and would at the end of that long period only 
hope to be just where they were before his speech,—with this 
difference, that they have lost most of the able men to whom 
they had looked with hope. Who would have believed early 
in 1890 that the Uncrowned King, just rehabilitated in 
British opinion by the result of the Times inquiry, would 





——__- 
before the end of the year be not only a discrowned but 
detested man, with two-thirds of his followers flying hry his 
throat, and the Irish Catholic Church holding him up to th, 
loathing and derision of his people? The end is not : 
by a long way, even as regards elections, and although w 
man can tell what the future will bring, or hag — 
right to expect that it will bring good, history at least 
gives us this much guidance, that England Wag neve 
so near permanent safety from invasion as she : 
after the Armada had set sail. The history of 
nation is but the record of the aggregate of its 
qualities; and though Irish qualities are many, and 
often finer than the qualities of the English, they are 
not the qualities out of which strong States are built 
Else why is not Ireland to-day as much a State as Sweden? 
Some of the Gladstonians, we see, elated with their 
Lancashire victory, are talking of forcing the Governmen, 
to declare the date for the General Election. The Govern 
ment will not declare it, nor has the minority, for all 
its threats, any power of compulsion. Its leader js 
a statesman who knows quite well that the power 
of the Executive is already too much reduced, and 
who will never assist in breaking its strongest and 
most necessary constitutional weapon. The House of 
Commons with the power of dissolving itself, would 
practically be beyond responsibility to the people for 
any specific act, and would therefore, whenever it took 
the bit in its teeth, be the most unmanageable of tyrannies, 
Mr. Gladstone wants a long term in which to carry his 
measures, just as much as Lord Salisbury does, and is the 
last man in the world to set the example of cutting the 
reins by which he holds his team. Nor are we at all ready 
to believe in the eager desire of Members, even in the sixth 
year of Parliament, to hurry on a contest which involves 
for each one of themselves excessive effort, heavy expendi. 
ture, and a chance of humiliation. They love their 
electors deeply, of course; but they love them most when 
they themselves have been chosen and are safe as 
their electors’ representatives. Besides, how is the dis- 
solution to be forced ? Obstruction in the sixth year of 
a Parliament is rather a dangerous game to play, for the 
Government might dissolve upon the very plea that it was 
impeded in its work by a factious effort to produce in. 
tolerable delays. ‘Discussing the Estimates,” as is 
threatened, only makes the Session long, seeing that they 
must be passed in the end, even if the work is done in one 
night; and as to delaying supplies, no party in its 
senses would take the responsibility. The measures 
of Government may, of course, be resisted by the 
dilatory drip of debate; but as they will all be popular, 
resistance to them will only help, and help greatly, 
to alienate large fractions of the constituency. We 
do not even affect to doubt that there will be a dissolution 
this year, for the reasons which preclude its postponement 
to ’93 are wholly irresistible. No politician will risk the 
chance of a dissolution by statute, which may fall at the 
moment of all others most disastrous for himself ; nor wil! 
any statesman create a situation in which he may be left 
for six weeks without the possibility of summoning a legal 
Parliament. And there is another reason yet, not s0 
often mentioned, but which ought never to be forgotten. 
The most dangerous of all possible precedents would be 
for Parliament to lengthen its own legal life even 
by a single week, and if it sits for its full legal term, 
it might, in any one of a hundred contingencies, be 
strongly impelled, perhaps compelled, to take that un- 
constitutional course. The Election cannot be postponed 
beyond the year without risks and inconveniences it would 
be most unwise to run; but within the year the moment 
to choose must depend, as it always has done, upon the 
responsible Government. They will be ready enough, we 
may be sure, to advise the Queen to dissolve ; for suspense 
worries them quite as much as the rest of the community, and 
if there is one thing on earth more wearisome than another, 
it isa Session devoted to speeches of which nine-tenths 
are intended to please an audience not before the Speaker, 
and to conciliate an Opposition not within the House. 





THE UNITED STATES AND CHILI. 
RESIDENT HARRISON’S threatening policy seems 
to have had the desired effect, and there is now 
little doubt that Chili has acceded to the full demands 
of the United States. It has been hinted by some of our 
newspapers that America has not behaved to Chili with 
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sufficient courtesy and consideration, and there has been a 


re to blame the Northern Republic for pressing 
tendons "Amerioan sister too hard. That the attitude of 
Washington has not been over-conciliatory, we do not 
doubt. Anglo-Saxon bullying is apt to lack grace and 
finish, as has been shown a hundred times over in 
our own history. When Lord Palmerston forced the 
Greeks to compensate Don Pacifico for the loss of 
his astonishingly valuable furniture, his methods of 
claiming justice were anything but courteous. Besides, 
America is one of the greatest nations of the world, 
poth for population and wealth, and Chili is, if not one 
of the smallest, at any rate one of the least powerful. 
Any demand, therefore, on the part of the Union couched 
in firm language is sure to look harsh and unfair. But 
after everything has been admitted in regard to the harsh- 
ness displayed by the United States, the fact remains that 
she originally suffered a substantial injury, and an 
injury which no powerful civilised State could be expected 
to submit to. Suppose a body of English bluejackets had 
been brutally attacked in the streets of Monte Video merely 
as Englishmen, and that two or three of them had been 
killed, would there have been much difference of opinion in 
England as to whether or not Uruguay should be forced 
to make reparation ? Given these facts, the English people 
and Government would most unquestionably have re- 
fused to discuss whether their Minister had conducted 
himself properly or not, or whether Uruguay had not 
a legitimate grievance of her own against England. 
We should one and all have said :—‘ Here is a clear case 
of wrongdoing. You must make reparation for your insult 
to the Navy of a friendly State before we enter upon any 
extraneous matter.’ This is ia effect what the people and 
Government of the United States have said to Chili. Most 
assuredly, then, we have no right to regard their conduct 
as unfair or ungenerous. We may view with regret the 
appointment and maintenance at his post of a person of Mr. 
Egan’s antecedents, and we may consider that the United 
States treated the Government of Balmaceda with too 
great consideration. That, however, cannot alter the fact 
that the United States had a right to seek reparation for 
a very brutal outrage committed upon her sailors. 

It will, perhaps, be a matter for wonder that the 
Government of Chili did not at once recognise the inherent 
reasonableness of the demand of the United States, and 
satisfy her claims. Without any loss of dignity, the 
Chilian Ministry might have admitted the injury and 
expressed themselves willing to do whatever the American 
Government desired in the way of reparation. Govern- 
ments, however, are like individuals in their liability 
to quarrel about side-issues. The Chilian Govern- 
ment, just victorious in a bloody civil war, felt— 
not, we believe, without cause—that Mr. Egan had 
behaved in a manner unbecoming the envoy of a friendly 
Power, and were accordingly unwilling to do even what 
was best for their own country at his demand. They 
felt they had so good a grievance against the United States, 
that they would be justified in taking compensation by re- 
fusing to render her full rights to the Union. They were, in 
a word,-intensely sore in regard to the conduct of President 
Harrison’s Administration, and were determined to be as 
unpleasant as they could. But it may be said that they 
must have seen from the first that they would have to 
give in, and that therefore this resolve to be as grudging 
in their admission as possible was neither wise nor 
dignified. That is so, if we think only of the effect 
of a tardy submission in Chili. Granted, however, 
that the Chilians wanted to revenge themselves upon 
the United States for the humiliations they had been forced 
to suffer through Mr. Egan, and their policy of fighting any 
proposal for reparation step by step, and of yielding at the 
end only to superior force, will be seen to have been most 
successful. In the first place, they forced the American 
Government to assume before the world the undignified and 
invidious attitude of the strong Power bullying the weak. 
Next, and most important, Chili has been able to force the 
United States to stand forth before the whole of the New 
World, not as she wished to stand forth, as the natural 
protector and friend of the South American Republics, 
but as a hostile Power extorting her pound of flesh 
from one of those Republics. Chili has, in fact, been able 
to give an object-lesson as to the policy of an Anglo-Saxon 
hegemony for the New World. Henceforth, the case of 
Chili will be ready to the hands of those who wish to 











show the Spanish-American world that the United States 
is not their natural friend and leader, but a hostile and alien 
State. All the fine talk of welding together the two con- 
tinents with bonds of reciprocal interest and love ends, it 
will be urged, in the despatch of ironclads the moment a 
“sister-Republic” dares to dispute the justice of an 
American claim. Such a line of argument may not have 
much real basis, but it will, we expect, be quite enough 
to efface the not very strong impression made by Mr. 
Blaine’s policy of Anglo-Saxon hegemony. 

The most important fact about the Chilian incident is 
then, we fancy, that it has knocked the bottom out of Mr. 
Blaine’s famous scheme for exerting political influence 
over the South American Continent. The coercion of 
Chili has banished that to the limbo in which reside such 
schemes as the British Protectorate of Asia Minor, and 
the conquest of Madagascar by France. The Spanish- 
Americans of the various Republics no doubt hate each 
other very bitterly; but they feel, nevertheless, that 


.the world is divided into those who speak Spanish and 


those who do not. Hence every Spanish State, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Cape Horn, will agree in resenting the 
bullying of Chili. That Mr. Blaine’s Jingo dream is 
dispelled, we cannot profess to feel the slightest regret. 
Indeed, we are heartily glad of its collapse. That this is. 
due to no unfriendly feeling towards the United States, it 
cannot be necessary for us to declare. Our sympathy for 
our kinsmen over-sea is of too long standing, and too well 
known, to make any such explanation requisite. We are 
glad that Mr. Blaine’s idea of a hegemony of South 
America has had a blow which will destroy it, because we 
believe that, had it been carried out, or even had any 
serious attempt been made to carry it out, the result on 
the welfare of the United States would have been disastrous. 
The prosperity of the United States is due in no small 
measure to her freedom from foreign complications, and 
from attempts on her part to found an imperium over 
dependent States. The moment she enters upon a career 
of Jingoism, her prosperity and well-being will be im- 
perilled. If we wished America ill, we should regret the 
destruction of Mr. Blaine’s house of cards. As it is, we 
rejoice that an accident has made it more than unlikely 
that she will ever again make any attempt to claim the 
political hegemony of the New World. 





COLONIES AT AUCTION. 


\ E doubt very much whether Portugal will sell her 

Colonies, and still more whether, if she did sell 
them, the advantage, whether to this country or the 
world, would be nearly so unmixed as some of our con- 
temporaries believe. The Portuguese Court, we fancy, 
believes but little in Colonies, which furnish it neither 
with men nor money ; and the Portuguese statesmen might 
be very glad to be rid of possessions which have always 
drained the Treasury, and from their ineffective govern- 
ment are always bringing the Mother-country, or rather, 
we ought to say, the proprietary country, into scrapes. 
The mass of the people, however, are probably of a different 
opinion. The citizens of Lisbon and Oporto only last year 
threatened insurrection because they thought Portugal was 
ceding too much Africanterritory to Great Britain, and Lord 
Salisbury was warned by very great persons indeed not to be 
too peremptory, lest the popular indignation should sweep 
away the throne of the Braganzas. The Portuguese are 
full of traditional ideas about their maritime conquests, 
believe themselves to be in some sort an Imperial Power, 
and think that the future may bring them in Africa the 
dignity and the wealth which, as they contend, they once 
derived from the possession of Brazil. They are, it is true, 
just now frightened at the financial situation, which comes 
home, either in taxes or in reductions of salary, to every 
family in Portugal; but nations are governed through the 
imagination, and stepping down from their old position in 
the world, even though it was mostly imaginary, will be a 
very bitter pill. No populace in the world really comprehends 
finance. We suspect the Portuguese will think it much 
more satisfactory and much easier to “ tax”—that is, to 
confiscate—part of the property of the public creditor, 
reduce Colonial expenditure until there is something like 
Colonial anarchy, and retain their nominal Empire until 
better times arrive. If, indeed, the sale of the Colonies 
would really right their finances, the statesmen might per- 
suade them to consent to a transaction which would make 
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the Kingdom once more feel rich, and allow the creation 
of an infinity of little places; but where is the chance of 
that? Portugal has some ten Colonies, covering an area 
of 700,000 miles, but only four of them—Goa, Angola, 
Mozambique, and Timor—are worth considering seriously ; 
and how much could she get for the four? France might 
give a million for Angola, which would increase her 
share of Africa in a region which she is anxious to reduce 
to order; but even that sum would be a subject of fierce 
debate in a Chamber intent on economy, disgusted with 
the charges for Tonquin, and well aware that the electors 
detest African semi-tropical posessions, in which all con- 
scripts sent there lose either their lives or health. As, 
however, the Foreign Office is intent on having its “share” 
of Africa, we suppose that, after the usual friction, some 
such sum as a million sterling might be obtained, or even 
possibly two; but that would be the limit in cash. The 
Indian Government also, we suppose, would give another 
million for Goa. It does not want the territory as a 
possession, and would be bothered to death with the 
ecclesiastical question, the Patriarch of Goa having some 
extraordinary rights, or rather claims, of jurisdiction 
throughout India independent of the Pope; but it has 
always paid £40,000 a year to be rid of Customs diffi- 
culties, and, though the treaty has lapsed, will have 
by-and-by to pay it again in order to protect its 
monopolies of opium and salt. We pay the same sum 
to France for the same reason. It might be worth 
the Viceroy’s while to end all complications finally 
by a payment down, and turn Goa once more into 
a great port for the trade of Southern India, which 
naturally debouches either there or a little farther south. 
Mozambique, too, would have a certain charm for the 
British Colonial Office, which is always harassed by South 
African applications for protection, and Portuguese screams 
that, poor little thing, it is being treated with brutality. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes would, we suppose, find a million to 
possess clear and rapid means of communication between 
the sea and Mashonaland, and recoup his Company out of 
Customs duties; and Parliament would possibly vote 
another million to be rid of complications with Por- 
tugal, to regain Delagoa Bay, and to delight the 
Scotch and Irish Members, the former of whom want 
clear access to the interior for their missionaries, and 
the latter desire to gratify Mr. Cecil Rhodes. We 
do not believe, however, that larger sums would be 
obtainable ; and what would be the value of three or four 
millions in righting Portuguese finance ? She wants that 
sum a year to pay her way upon her present scale of 
expenditure ; and a saving of, say, three hundred thousand 
a year, interest and losses included, would not exempt her 
either from the financial risk of defaulting, or the political 
risk of cutting all salaries down to the very bone. Nobody 
will buy Portuguese Timor; at least we shall not, and we 
cannot conceive of France or Germany doing it ; and there 
is nothing else of serious value to sell except Macao, for 
which the Chinese Government might conceivably pay some 
moderate sum. Even that is doubtful, for the Tsungli 
Yamen has, we believe, never acknowledged that Portugal 
had any legal rights in that decaying place, and nobody 
else could make a bid without risk of incurring the deadly 
and very formidable enmity of Pekin. 

There is very little that is practical in the project, par- 
ticularly as Portugal hcpes to sell vast “concessions” in 
her Colonies without giving up sovereignty; and we are 
not altogether sure that we wish there should be. There 
is no moral objection, it is true, to the sale of a Colony, or 
at least none which would not be operative against any 
cession of territory whatsoever, even after a war; and 
there are plenty of modern precedents for a transaction of 
the kind. France sold Louisiana to the United States for 
hard cash down, and very little of it ; Florida was purchased 
by the United States from Spain ; and the Russian Govern- 
ment, when it ceded Alaska, did it, nominally at all events, 
for a consideration in money. We ourselves bought Cyprus, 
though we admit that one “ consideration” for the cession 
was a very unreal, and to our thinking mischievous, 
guarantee to Turkey. The sale of Colonies, nevertheless, 
is a very awkward practice, tending as it does to make 
the arrangements enforced by centuries, both by war and 
diplomacy, of very little effect. Suppose, to put a case 
provided against by treaty, France sold Pondicherry to 
Russia. It was Prince Schwartzenburg, we think, who 


nisi 
“Septinsular Republic” to Greece, had introduced into 
diplomacy a precedent of new and incalculable effog. 
and certainly great disturbance might be effected by a 
large sale of dependent Colonies. Suppose the Duteh 
sold their share of Borneo and New Guinea to the 
French to serve as penal colonies! Our position jy 
Borneo would be hardly tenable, and we should have a 
quarrel once a year, while the Australians would declare 
themselves independent sooner than allow such a bargain 
to be ratified. Or suppose the Argentine Republic sola 
Patagonia to the Germans, or China sold Formosa to the 
Russians. All these acts would be strictly legal, hardly 
to be questioned in grave despatches; and yet they would 
be acts exceedingly menacing to the tranquillity of States 
and to any sense of permanent advantage from the efforts 
of diplomacy. We do not suppose America would permit 
for one moment the sale of Cuba by Spain to a Great Power; 
and yet if Portugal possesses this strange right, which she 
certainly does, strongly though such a transfer of popula. 
tions for cash is opposed to modern ideas, Spain possesses 
it also in full measure. Besides, if Kingdoms are to be 
sold for financial relief, they will be sold to the highest 
bidder; and out of an auction of that kind, what troubles 
might not be developed! We verily believe that France, 
in possession of Mozambique, would be able to worry us 
out of Egypt merely by irritating the South Africans by 
incessant interference; and if Mozambique is to be sold 
like a derelict barque, who is to guarantee that France 
shall not be the purchaser? We have no power to prevent 
such a transfer except by going to war, for the French, if 
excited by international rivalry, would bid sums which 
our saner people, already overloaded with Dependencies, 
would never consent to vote. The Opposition, whichever 
party was in power, would call such a purchase at auction 
prices plunder of the taxpayer ; and to soothe them, if the 
bidding proceeded, the money would be made a first-charge 
upon the Colony, which, like the tribute-money for Cyprus, 
would make all physical improvements seem extravagant, 
We cannot like the prospect at all, and though we should be 
heartily glad if negotiation could put us in possession of 
Mozambique, which is in the way at once of our gold- 
seekers, our missionaries, and our efforts for the suppres. 
sion of the slave-trade, we should prefer almost any means 
of obtaining it to an open purchase in an international 
sale-room. If we ever engage in such a transaction, it 
must be after a previous arrangement with France that 
she may buy what she likes in West Africa; and an 
“arrangement with France” while she is still so sore 
about the position in Egypt, is not an undertaking upon 
which any Foreign Secretary will enter with a light heart. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PENSION SCHEME. 


HERE is only one objection to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme for old-age pensions, but that is a fatal one. 
It will not do the work it is intended to do, and will im- 
pose a burden on the State calculated to produce evils worse 
than the disease intended to be cured. With Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s main aspiration we have the very greatest possible 
sympathy. If some plan could be devised for making, not 
a few picked men, but all men save against old age, and a 
plan which would at the same time impose no immoderate 
financial burden on the State, we should welcome that plan 
with the utmost satisfaction. We agree that the present 
Poor-Law has many evils; that it is demoralising, and 
humiliating ; and we would gladly see it done away with, 
and a system of self-help among working men instituted 
in its stead. Our opposition arises solely from our belief 
that the pension scheme proposed by Mr. Chamberlain 
will not do away with the necessity for the present system 
of poor-relief, and that all that would be accomplished by 
its adoption would be a dole of national funds to those 
who ought to be able to do without help. But though this 
is our feeling in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, we 
must not forget to admit that he has approached the 
subject from a perfectly justifiable standpoint, and that it 
is by no means fair to accuse him of showing any desire 
to return by a side-door to the evils produced by an 1n- 
discriminate use of State funds to support the poor. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his paper in the National 
Review, starts with a proposition which is incon- 
trovertible. There is a legal obligation on the com- 
munity to support those who cannot support themselves. 





said that the voluntary cession by Great Britain of the 


But this being so, the question arises: What is the 
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carrying out this obligation? At present 
ageing yore | of the pe and of a certain 
= outdoor relief. Canon Blackley and those 
amount of ; 
who follow him propose that it should be done by a 
system of universal insurance against oldage. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, on the other hand, proposes what we may call a 
mixed system. At present poor-relief is given,—(1), to those 
who are in temporary distress through whatever cause ; 
and (2), to those who have ceased, through age, to be able 
nr support themselves. Mr. Chamberlain would leave the 

‘sti stem to deal with those in poverty from causes 
existing Sy 
other than old age, but would endeavour to take the old- 
age relief out of the operation of the Foor-Law by 

iving what are, in fact, bounties on savings. His plan 
tt doing this is as follows. In order to stimulate thrift, 
he would enact that every workman who can manage to 
accumulate £5 in the hands of the State before he has 
reached twenty-one shall have a sum of £15 added to his 
own deposit of £5. The intending purchaser of a pension 
would thus start at the age of twenty-five with £20 
standing in his name, and allotted to the purchase of a 
pension. But Mr. Chamberlain believes, though he does 
not give us the facts on which his belief is based, that the 
further payment of £1 a year for forty years would enable 
the State, without any expenditure beyond the original 
£15, to guarantee a weekly allowance of 5s. a week after 
the age of sixty-five had been reached, and until the 
annuitant’s death. The arguments which Mr. Chamber- 
lain uses to prove the expediency of adopting his 
plans, are, in appearance at least, of great force. “It 
has been shown,” he says, “that under existing cir- 
cumstances a very large proportion of the industrious 
poor must infallibly seek Poor-Law relief in their old age. 
Their condition, in the majority of cases at any rate, is 
due directly to declining years, and not to misconduct. 
The difficulties in the way of their making provision are 
so great that practically none of them do make it, and all 
existing agencies have hitherto failed to induce them to do 
so.” From these premisses, he in effect deduces the con- 
clusion that the State should hold out a strong temptation 
to the working man to save against old age. If the State 
could feel sure that its temptation would prove effectual 
in the cases in which the temptation is specially designed 
to operate, this would be all very well. But what proof is 
there of that ? Is there not, indeed, a great deal of proof 
the other way, of proof to show that even the inducement 
of a £15 bounty will not be enough to get the men who 
earn from 10s. to 20s. a week—the class, that is, which it is 
most desirable to catch—to save £5 before twenty-five, 
and £1 a year afterwards for forty years? In our belief, 
none but the élite of the working class would touch Mr. 
Chamberlain’s pension scheme. But they are men who 
will save without a bounty. If Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
were largely adopted, it would, we are convinced, be by 
the superior artisans, the men with from £2 to £3 a week, 
and not by the men who now unfortunately end their lives 
by coming on the rates. We should, then, were we to 
adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, find ourselves in this 
position. The present expenditure under the Poor-Law 
would be reduced by very little, if at all, while there 
would be a new additional, and if his scheme were 
widely adopted, a very large fund required for the old- 
age pensions. If the State had a lucky-bag out of which 
it could get money at will, this would not matter. Since, 
however, every £1 the nation spends has to be raised by 
taxation, and since in the end taxation falls mainly upon 
the poor—it either comes directly out of their beer and 
spirits, their tea or their tobacco, or else dries up the 
sources of industry on which they depend—the pension 
fund might mean something very like the taxation of the 
very poor for the benefit of the superior artisans. 

If we are to spend national money on old-age pensions, 
Wwe would far rather adopt the plan suggested by 
Mr. Charles Booth, a plan which we criticised some 
weeks ago. He proposes to raise by taxation enough 
to give every person an annuity after a certain age. 
Rich and poor would contribute, and rich and poor 
would claim their £10 or £15 a year. It is said 
that the scheme would cost £20,000,000 a year; but 
it must be remembered that it would render it possible 
to enforce a really drastic administration, if not an 
abolition, of the Poor-Law. Granted the necessity, the 

st way of raising the money would be to require the 
local authorities to add the necessary pennies to the rates 





collected by them. In this way, there would be little or 
no loss in collection, and every householder in the Kingdom 
would be brought under contribution. But though we by 
no means hold Mr. Booth’s scheme to be absurd, we do 
not suppose that it will ever be tried. The nation has an 
instinctive dread of raising such huge sums by taxation. 
Besides, there is a physical limit to the ingathering of taxes, 
and if we were at war, the pension fund might be a serious 
trouble. It is our belief, then, that little or nothing can be 
done quickly to remedy what we admit is a very terrible 
result of the economic conditions under which the people of 
England live-—we mean the pathetic fact that half the 
working men who live beyond sixty-five have to come on 
the rates, and this through no direct fault of their own, 
but simply because the smallness of their wages, and the 
dearness of living and of bringing up a family respectably, 
make adequate saving an agony more intolerable than 
even the thought of the “ House.” God knows it is not 
because we fail to realise the hard fate of the poor, or 
because we are satisfied with a sombre and philosophic 
acquiescence in their misery, that we cannot express 
approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s well-meant attempt to dis- 
cover a remedy. We sympathise with the spirit in which he 
has set his mind to the subject, if not with his proposals. 
Our own belief is, that no vast socialistic experiments will 
be of any avail, and that the one and only remedy lies in 
endeavouring to bring about general economic conditions 
under which the poor will be able to live and thrive and 
make provision against old age. In plain language, what is 
wanted is an increase of the national wealth, and its more 
equal distribution. If there is no waste of wealth by war, 
or by what is as destructive of wealth as war, mad 
socialistic experiments, we do not despair that another 
generation may see a vast improvement in the material 
condition of England. Wealth, as it accumulates, tends to 
spread abroad, not to rise in heaps. No doubt that material 
improvement we hope for will not do everything expected 
of it, and will be of little avail by itself, and unaccompanied 
by a corresponding spiritual development. For the solution 
of the pauper question, however, it is all-important. 
Those, then, who are sincere in their desire to fight the 
evils of poverty, will bear in mind one thing above all 
others. The best way to relieve poverty is to husband the 
national resources, and to forbid the waste of the national 
wealth, be the excuses for such waste never so ingenious 
and fair-seeming. Taxation is always an evil, because 
always a waste. At the best, it can never be anything 
but a necessary evil. Any scheme, then, which suggests 
fresh and heavy taxation is to be regarded as prim. facie 
contrary to the public interest. 





THE FRENCH CARDINALS AND THE REPUBLIC. 


HETHER from pressure exerted by the Pope, or 

from the steady drift of clerical opinion in France, 

the change in the attitude of the Church towards Republi- 
can institutions goes forward without any serious check. 
We have more than once insisted on the significance of 
this fact. It is no case of enemies meeting half-way. The 
Republican Government was never more hostile to the 
Church than it is at this moment. Alike in what it has 
done and in what it threatens to do, it is animated by a 
thoroughly Jacobin temper. It has administered the 
Concordat in the strictest possible fashion, and revived 
provisions which are useless for any purpose save that of 
provocation. More than this, it has shown that it does 
not mean to give the Church any more liberty if she is 
separated from the State than she enjoys under the 
existing arrangement. The new Bill for the regu- 
lation of Associations is avowedly framed in view 
of the possible abolition of the Concordat. It em- 
bodies the Ministerial idea of a free Church in a free 
State. This remarkable Bill makes membership of any 
monastic order which has been dissolved by Ministerial 
decree punishable by two years’ imprisonment, and enacts 
that this decree may be pronounced against any Order 
which depends upon a foreign General. As this descrip- 
tion applies, among others, to the Benedictines, the Fran- 
ciscans, and the Dominicans, the Bill, though it professes 
to give greater freedom of association, really destroys it 
when the persons associating happen to be monks or 
friars. Yet, in spite of all this, we have the five French 
Cardinals putting out, for the first time, a declaration 
of adhesion to the de facto Government of France, and 
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recognising that this Government is the choice of. the 
French people. They have come at last to see that 
in France the Royalists are a revolutionary party,— 
a party that wishes to pull down existing institutions 
instead of trying to make the best of them. ‘ The country,’ 
they say, ‘has need of “ Governmental stability,”’ and 
the Cardinals are content to see this stability secured 
on Republican lines. There is abundance of work 
waiting for Catholics to do in their character of French 
citizens; but the way to do it is to take a reso- 
lute stand on the ground of the Constitution, to pay 
respect to the representatives of authority, and frankly 
and loyally to accept the institutions under which they 








live. 

The line of conduct thus recommended is in the most 
direct opposition to that which the Comte de Paris and 
M. d’Haussonville have lately been preaching. Their posi- 
tion has always been that it is impossible to distinguish 
between Republican institutions and Republican adminis- 
tration. What the Government is, it is by virtue of 
its being Republican; consequently, so long as it re- 
mains Republican, it must in all respects continue what it 
is. If it is not to be openly anti-religious, if it is not to 
exaggerate the provisions of the Concordat to the dis- 
advantage of the Church, if it is not arbitrarily to mulct | 
the clergy of their stipends, if it is not to hamper the | 
Bishops in their intercourse with the Holy See, if it is 
not to discourage religious education, if it is not to 
compel the clergy to serve in the Army, if it is not to 
subject religious congregations to exceptional and ruinous 
taxation,—if, in short, it is not to do what every Ministry 
for the last fourteen years has done, it must cease to be 
Republican. This necessary identity of Republican in- 
stitutions and Republican administration, has been the 
theme of every Royalist manifesto and every Royalist 
address since the Comte de Paris has played an active 
part in French politics. Take this text away, and 
every Royalist orator would be reduced to silence. 
They have long ceased to dwell on the blessings of 
a Court, or the delights of living under the personal rule 
of a King. They have left the secular shortcomings of 
the Republican government almost untouched. Their 
whole strength has been concentrated on the religious 
question. ‘If,’ they have said, ‘Frenchmen desire religious 
peace, they must make up their minds to take the one step 
that can lead them to religious peace. They must abolish 
the Republic and set up the Monarchy in its place.’ The 
declaration of the Cardinals makes short work of this 
whole theory. All that they demand is that “anti- 
Christian sects should not claim to identify the Re- 
publican Government with themselves, and to make 
a combination of anti-religious laws into the essential 
constitution of the Republic.” But from the Royalist 
point of view, to demand this is to demand an im- 
possibility. It is a question, not of a claim set up 
by anti-Christian sects, but of a conjunction which has 
its origin in the nature of things. The Cardinals know 
nothing of any such inexorable law. They hold that 
a Republic is perfectly able to govern France with a 
due regard to the interests of religion; that a Monarchy 
has no monopoly in this respect ; that the liberty on which 
the Church insists, and must always insist, can be enjoyed 
as fully under a President as under a King. A more un- 
mistakable rejection of the monarchical theory cannot be 
conceived. If the Cardinals’ view of the situation is 
adopted, there will be an end to the Royalist agitation. 
The object of French Catholics will no longer be to upset 
the Republic, but simply to upset this or that Republican 
Cabinet. They may or may not succeed in their new 
enterprise; but so long as they persevere in it, they will 
be, not Royalists, but Catholic Republicans. 

It is said that the Comte de Paris has already realised 
the full meaning of this change, and that he is virtually, 
like the Generals of two centuries back, about to go into 
winter quarters. Unless the Republic makes some un- 
foreseen blunder, or sustains some unforeseen mischance, 
it is not likely that he will take the field again. 

More than one narrative purporting to be authentic of 
the way in which the Cardinals’ declaration came to be 
written has been put in circulation. The main difference 
between them is the part they assign to the Pope. 
According to one story, the Pope had written a letter to 
the Archbishop of Paris in which he spoke of the Re- 





publican government with a tenderness which greatly 


~~ 
startled Mgr. Richard, and convinced him that somethj, 
must at once be done to commit the French Bishops to 
something which the Pope would dislike, but which 
he could not expressly disapprove. The result Was 
the Cardinals’ declaration, the hope of those who dre, 
it up being that the acceptance of the Republic woul 
pass unnoticed in the storm of abuse excited by the lon 
drawn-out censure of everything the Republic has been, 
According to another story, the declaration has been put 
out in perfect good faith, and is a genuin? effort to put the 
Pope’s ideas into words, and to accompany the recognition 
of the Republic with just so much of qualification ag may 
prevent Republicans from supposing that it implied apy 
change of attitude as regards the ecclesiastical policy of 
recent Cabinets. The latter theory is certainly the mop 
probable of the two. If the declaration had been frame 
in the Royalist interest, some formula would surely 
have been devised which should leave the acceptang 
of Republican institutions contingent on the modifica. 
tion of Republican policy. But nothing of the king 
is visible. The Cardinals leave no loophole through 
which a Monarchist can escape. Their acceptance of 
the form of government which France has chosen for 
herself is positive, not contingent, immediate, not remote, 
According to what we have called the more probable 
theory, the first impression of the chiefs of the Royalist 
Party on reading the declaration, was one of complete 
discouragement. They saw that it amounted to a 
unconditional acceptance of Republican institutions, and 
that the conditions and stipulations with which this 
acceptance was accompanied, related not to the form 
of government, but to the Ministerial policy. It was 
only afterwards that they conceived the hope of mis. 
representing the nature of the declaration, and they 
would never have done so had it not been for the 
violence of the Radical journals. From the Radical 
point of view, this violence was perfectly natural. It is 
essential to Radical supremacy in Republican administra. 
tion that Conservatives should be denied any share in it, and 
the easiest and most obvious way of accomplishing this is 
to make the ecclesiastical policy of the Government one 
which is essentially distasteful to Conservatives. The first 
thought, therefore, of the Radical Press was to concen. 
trate public attention on the less important element in the 
declaration ; to make Republicans of all shades overlook 
the acceptance of the Republic by the Cardinals, in the 
excitement of reading their indictment of Republican 
measures. Seeing this, the Royalist organs picked up 
courage, and began to treat the Cardinals’ declaration asa 
mere replica of the many Royalist enumerations of Repubii- 
can crimes. They hoped by this means to blind people to the 
real difference between the two, to induce them to go on 
treating Republican forms and Republican policy as 
exchangeable terms. 

Unfortunately for France, it is by no means certain that 
the action of the Radicals—aided, as it probably will be, 
by that of the Government—vwill not, in the first instance, 
have the precise effect that the Royalists wish. The 
Radicals will treat the declaration as an insult to the 
Republic, calling for fresh measures of repression on the 
part of the State; and though the Cabinet will hardly 
go all lengths with the Left in this direction, it may go s0 
far as to postpone for an indefinite time the restoration 
of religious peace. For we cannot acquit M. de Freycinet 
of holding on this point opinions not easily distinguishable 
from those of M. Clémenceau. At all events, he is probably 
quite as anxious to prevent any reconciliation between the 
Church and the Republic. He does not, indeed, proclaim this 
wish, as M. Clémenceau does, but he acts in a way which is 
only intelligible on the supposition that he entertains it. The 
measure which was the beginning of the recent troubles, 
was the prohibition of episcopal visits to Rome, and we 
can conceive but of one motive for issuing that prohibi- 
tion. The Pope has for some time past been known to be 
greatly in advance of the French Episcopate in his desire 
for religious peace. Consequently, the surest way of 
hastening religious peace was to bring the Episcopate as 
much as possible under the personal influence of the 
Pope; while the surest way of delaying it, was to prevent 
the Episcopate and the Pope from meeting. If Ministers 
held it to be their interest to labour for this latter end, 
they went straight to the mark when they bethought them 
of the forgotten article of the Concordat which enables 
them to keep the Bishops at home. 
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CRIME AND EDUCATION IN MANCHESTER. 


(HE Spectator, to the great annoyance of many of its 
T friends, has never been able to believe either that 

nilanthropy would greatly diminish poverty, or that 
ae jidely extended, would extinguish 
education, however widely extended, would extingui: 
crime. Most philanthropic institutions, however beneficial 
to the character of those who support them—and their 
penefit in that way is enormous—increase poverty by re- 
jaxing industry, owing to the removal of the one natural 
whip, the fear of hunger or discomfort. The most in- 
dustrious and enterprising population in Europe, the Scotch, 
was bred up for centuries without a Poor-Law. under a clear 
conviction that it must work or starve; and consequently 
it does work all over the world. There is nothing on 
earth like Chinese industry, because there is nothing on 
earth like the physical suffering which idleness produces 
in China. On the other hand, we can see nothing 
in education which should create much hope of its 
extinguishing crime. Increased knowledge increases 
greed, for it increases that rage for comfort which 
is now upsetting all existing industrial arrangements 
—often to their great improvement—and developing on 
the Continent that thirst for the goods of others which, 
under the names of Socialism and Anarchy, is producing a 
scientific and methodised revolt againt the older and better 
systems of society. There is no reason perceptible to 
human thought why education should extinguish or even 
diminish lust, and as a matter of fact, the best-educated— 
take the Regent d’Orléans—have often in that respect been 
the most criminal. As to murder, that springs from im- 
pulses as strong in the cultivated as the ignorant, and some 
classes of murderers, poisoners, for example, have belonged 
jn an immense majority to the former. It is therefore 
with no bias in favour of the popular ideas that we would 
call our readers’ attention to the recent comments on crime 
in Manchester put forward by the City Recorder and the 
Chief Constable, the total effect of which is that while 
education does not extinguish, or perhaps even greatly 
reduce, the aggregate of crime, it does so profoundly 
modify its character that civilisation gains greatly, even 
if morality does not. 

The Manchester Recorder, Mr. H. W. West, Q.C., 
judging from his speech delivered in Court in December 
last, is evidently deeply impressed with the effect of educa- 
tion on crime. He alleges, almost in so many words, that, 
aided of course by some other influences, one of which is 
prosperity, it has reduced crime in Manchester in less 
than ten years by no less than two-thirds per thousand of 
the population. The working of the Education Act, 
which was passed in 1876, became effective by 1883, and 
from that year indictments sank till, although the popula- 
tion has largely increased, and the police have grown more 
efficient, only 1,884 indictable offences were committed in 
1891, against 3,748 in 1882. The number of persons com- 
witted for trial—that is, who were presumably guilty of 
serious crime—was in 1882, 482, while in 1891 it had 
fallen to 274, These are astonishing results; and 
though it is very difficult to be sure about a sub- 
Ject affected by so many influences, it is not pos- 
sible, or at all events it is hyper-sceptical, to doubt 
that education has been one main improving force. Com- 
parative prosperity may have effected something, for want 
is one cause of crime, though not, as Mr. Morrison has 
recently demonstrated, a principal one; and the improved 
police may have effected more, fear acting unquestionably 
on the criminal class as an acute deterrent. It has been 
stated that in the great Indian Mutiny, during which 
im many districts every crime was punished with death, 
‘rime in those districts entirely disappeared, those in- 
clined to commit it being unable to face a consequence 
which, as there were no juries, they found to be in- 
evitable. If crime, by some natural and inevitable law, 
were followed by scarlet-fever, there would be very little 
crime. Still, after allowing for both these causes of 
decreased crime, education must bave had some influence, 
and a beneficial one, though as to its extent we have still 


to hear the opinion of Mr. Malcolm Wood, the able and ex- 


Perienced Chief Constable of Manchester. He knows of 
something which does not come before the Recorder, the 
mene of undiscovered and, so to speak, clever crime ; and 

¢ shakes his head. “ While far from depreciating the good 
effects upon the masses which have sprung from the Educa- 


» ton Act, the Chief Constable can state to the Committee 





that there never was a time when crimes were so frequently 
committed by persons of good education as the present. The 
value of property stolen by ordinary thieves, &c., during 
the year was £6,398 ; whereas the amount by which various 
firms, &c., were defrauded by persons of good education by 
means of forgery and fraud during the same period was 
upwards of £90,000. From the very nature of the cases, 
these delinquencies are in the majority of cases hushed 
up; but the Chief Constable can readily give particulars 
of many cases where persons of good position have 
absconded, rendered restitution, and otherwise condoned 
their offences. Hardly a day passes that letters are not 
received complaining of ‘long-firm’ frauds which are 
rampant in all parts of the country, and all of which 
require the ingenuity and dexterity which are alone given 
by a good education.” That is precisely, as we have said 
above, what we should have expected; but then, does it 
prove what we imagine to be the conclusion of the Chief 
Constable,—namely, that the benefit to Manchester from 
education has been comparatively slight. We are bound to 
admit that it does not. The reason is a singular problem, 
but the fact is certain that violent crime exercises upon 
civilisation, and therefore upon the capacity of ordi- 


‘nary people for leading respectable lives, some ten 


times the effect that non-violent criminality does. Three 
acts of unpunished brigandage committed in Man- 
chester in a year would disorganise society more than 
all the swindlings of the “‘ Long Firm,” that is, would not 
only injure prosperity much more—we suppose that is 
admitted—but would let loose a great deal more of the 
predatory and other evil instincts of the people. The 
latent impulse of lawlessness would spring up rampant, 
and you would have instantly ten criminals for every 
brigand. There is, however, a still better illustration of 
this influence to be quoted. Immense as Manchester is 
among cities, the crime of rape may be considered practi- 
cally extinct within its limits. There was only one case 
last year, where there were eleven some years ago. That 
does not imply of itself that morality is greatly im- 
proved, for the offence is always that of a very few; but 
it does mean that every woman in Manchester may be 
fearless for her honour, and may, if she pleases, pass 
through life doing every work she has to do, but always 
pure, wholesome, and sweet. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a greater advance in civilisation, and the instance 
exactly indicates the nature of the influence at work. Ex- 
tinguish violent crime, and you leave human beings free to 
be good if they will, the supreme end, we should say, 
of all civilisation. Non-violent crime may be infinitely 
harassing, as, indeed, the practice of adroit swindling 
seems to be in Manchester; but it coerces nobody, 
and exercises the influence rather of a depressed season 
for sales than of an epidemic of crime. The writer has 
lived in countries where violent crime was rife, and for a 
time nearly unpunished ; and he can assure Mr. Malcolm 
Wood that if every fifth member of a “ Long Firm” 
turned burglar or dacoit, Manchester would in a year be 
an infinitely worse place morally, as well as infinitely more 
disagreeable to live in. If education has only changed the 
type of crime, it has done much, and it is difficult to resist 
the evidence afforded by the returns of the Criminal Courts 
that it has succeeded in doing more. 





THE POLITICAL DANGERS OF SELF- 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

T is difficult for us now to realise the attitude of states- 
men in the past to the problems which were presented 
them for solution, or the spirit in which they dealt with 
them. That awakening of self-consciousness which is the 
great feature of the age in which we live, has completely 
changed our point of view; and the notion of an ideal to 
which we are progressing, or even in pessimists who would 
deny that we have progressed or are progressing, the habit of 
regarding political events as a series, and political move- 
ments as continuous, completely dominates all our thinking 
about politics. Yet none the less it is certain that this habit 
of regarding history as a continuous and ordered whole 
leading up to an ideal, an ideal placed in the future and 
not in the past, dates only from the end of the last century. 
Before that, rulers and subjects were content to think only 
of their own times and of the conditions in which they 
lived; and they seem to have thought of those condi- 
tions as something final, something which might, indeed, be 
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affected from without, but of internal development the 
possibility did not even occur to them. They knew little 
of the past; of the future they thought not at all. At 
each step of what seems to us a process, they acted only 
as the exigencies of the moment required, and after each 
step they rested, without any desire for further advance, 
till circumstances compelled them to the next. Such is the 
manner in which, for instance, the English Constitution 
has grown up. We are always surprised to find that so 
great a step in political progress as the Revolution was the 
result of cool calculation, and called forth none of the 
enthusiasm of humanity which inspired both leaders and 
people in the French Revolution. And the same thing is 
true even of an event which so shortly preceded and so 
greatly influenced the French Revolution as the American 
War of Independence. Here there was enthusiasm enough, 
indeed, but not enthusiasm for the future or for a demo- 
cratic ideal such as fills the minds of Americans at the 
present day ; but enthusiasm only for the immediate cause 
of defending the liberty of the Colonies from a definite and 
tangible aggression on the part of the Mother-country. 
There were advantages as well as disadvantages in such 
an attitude of mind. Statesmen were able to examine the 
practical needs of their time, their vision undisturbed 
by preconceived ideas of what ought to be. They lost, 
indeed, in experience through their deficiency in historical 
knowledge, and the want of an ideal deprived them 
of a guide which should give consistency to their 
actions; but in the great men, we find that an in- 
stinctive love of unity and continuity and order more 
than compensated for these shortcomings. The statesman 
has now to think not only of the present with which he is 
dealing, but of the past from which it has sprung, and of 
the future to which it shall lead. As he studies geography 
to learn where he lives, he has to study history to learn 
when he lives. He has to frame an ideal, and if he would 
achieve greatness, to place it high and follow it steadfastly 
and strenuously. Floating, as it were, on a recognised 
stream of change, he must not think of any measure that 
he devises as a final contribution to the organisation of 
society, but must consider how it will be likely to fall in 
with the new circumstances which the future shall bring, 
and so gain for itself an enduring value. But more than 
all—and here first the vast import of the mental revolution 
presents itself, and the dangers it brings with it are seen 
—he has to reckon with the presence of ideals in the 
minds of those whom he would govern. He has not 
only to contend with those obstacles which have opposed 
statesmen at all times, the wanton viciousness of in- 
dividuals and the natural vis inertiw and spirit of 
routine in all; he has also to deal with what is now 
perhaps a far greater danger to society, the desire of 
change, or “ progress ”’ so called, in those whose education 
or natural abilities are not great enough to elevate them 
to a rational ideal. The awakening of self-consciousness 
has supplied the masses with a new motive to action. The 
statesman has now to use the bit rather thanthe spur. On 
all sides he is dragged and pulled about by men who desire 
a measure not because it is necessary to their own interests, 
but because it falls in with their notion of progress, and sub- 
serves their probably crude and unintelligent aims for the 
good of society. In the past, every man was satisfied as 
long as his own interests remained undisturbed, and the 
cardinal rules of morality were not flagrantly violated. 
Now, each wants to be satisfied not only that his own 
interests are furthered, but also that his conceptions of 
the interests of others and of society as a whole are carried 
out. And this is, at present, the great difficulty of states- 
men, the prevalence of unwise and one-sided popular 
ideals. The value of resistance to them we can only realise 
when we consider their instability, which is just in pro- 
portion to their one-sidedness and insufficiency. Take, for 
instance, an ideal which has been of great power among 
us, arising from a false view of our own history. The 
great fact in that history for the last two centuries has 
been the gradual transference of power from the Crown, 
first to the aristocracy, then to the middle class, and 
finally to the people as a whole. To a superficial view, 
this process might seem a process of the destruction of 
authority, and, as such, has been denounced by many who 
have seen in it a resolution of the social orgauism into its 
component atoms. But, rightly regarded, the process has 
been a widening and deepening of the foundations of 





a 
more obvious, the reconstruction has been silently pr 
ceeding all the while. That aspect, however, which },. 
misled men of learning into denouncing our lop he 
volution, has misled others with less learning ang love 
of order, into admiring it for what is in it ieast admira}, 
Until lately, the notion has been strong among many j, 
England, that we had only to follow out mechanically}, 
legislative enactment the process of destroying authori, 
and abolishing restraint, and we should arrive at ¢j, 
Millennium. The simplicity and easiness of an ideal jij, 
this were sure to attract, but in time its insufficiency yy 
equally sure to be discovered. And we have now djs 
covered it, and incontinently plunged into the opposit 
extreme. The danger is now from the Socialists, not fro, 
the Individualists ; we are no longer likely to have ty 
little government and authority, but too much. On thjy 
side are now to be found all who give themselves y, 
to the dominant tendencies of the time in which they liye. 
all who seek a royal road to perfection, who hope to sq 
society renovated, not by strenuous effort in the way ¢i 
well-doing on the part of individuals, but by the mechania 
application of certain nostrums and panaceas, by sub. 
jecting everything to the control of the State, by th 
nationalisation of the land, by State interference with 
labour. 

The vice of such schemes is not so much their inheren 
impossibility at all times and in all states of society, as the 
temper in which they are urged, and the unreasoning in. 
portunity of their advocates. These are usually men wh 
answer literally to the energumeni of the early history ¢{ 
Christianity, who are possessed by one idea to the exch. 
sion of every other. And in proportion as men follor 
ideas in their detachment and isolation, their devotion 
to them often is great, and their energy and _ noisines 
in advocating them. People like this will not stay ti 
think whether their schemes are adapted to the necw. 
sities of the moment, or whether the free and unin. 


































and effectually the end to which they would profess that 
these schemes are subservient. They have forgotten that 
their methods had ever reference to an ultimate end, ani 
have elevated them into an end in themselves. Thereis 
always a possibility of the noise of such a factiow 
minority misleading weak and time-serving politicians inti 
overrating its influence, and lending themselves to the 
furtherance of its designs. But the danger, we believe, i 
often exaggerated. In this matter, a prudent optimism 
is wisest, after all. In spite of the wide diffusion of ideas, 
and of a too often imperfect education, the mass of me 
in all rationally governed States, and most of all in 
England, are not at all likely to be led astray by a prin 
politicians ; they are steady and stolid, and by no means 
devoted to ideals, or fanatical in their pursuit of them. In 
politics a slight measure of fatalism is not unjustifiable, 
for truth and justice in the end have a power of self-pro- 
tection ; and in most cases the greatest injury we are likely 
to receive from the noisiness of factions is the injury to 
our nerves and tempers. To oppose such crude ideals with 
most success, we should set up others wide enough anl 
high enough to include whatever is good in the aspirations 
of doctrinaires, without conceding anything to their foolish 
and fanatical love of untried methods. For when tht 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shal 
be done away. 















THE DYNASTY. 


if is a curious thing that, living under a Monareby, 
Englishmen should feel any doubt as to the descent 
the Throne; but there can be no question that the genealogist 
who in the St. James’s Gazette of Wednesday published a lis 
of the first seventy-two persons in the succession, is right, and 
that even among the educated there exists upon the subject! 
widely diffused error. We ourselves heard it committed at 
least half-a-dozen times in conversation upon the funeral of 
the Duke of Clarence, men and women alike asking why, 
during that ceremonial, the Duke of Fife, who is not Royal 
took precedence of the Duke of Edinburgh, who is. The 
notion seems to be that the Crown descends like a peerage 
counting from Queen Victoria; and that consequently, 
Prince George refused to marry, or died childless, the Dake 
of Edinburgh, as her eldest male descendant after the Prine: 





society, and though the destructive aspect might be the 


of Wales, would be the nearest heir. Under that rule, bad 
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. it existed, Queen Victoria herself would never have reigned, 
. put the Duke of Cumberland, who did, as it was, carry away 
é the sovereignty in Hanover from its connection of more than 
" a century with the Crown of Great Britain, a change which, 
n strangely enough, considering its immense results, never 
i created among the people even a passing regret, and is now 
tt as completely forgotten as if for a century it had not been a 
he governing factor in the politics both of this country and of 
ke Europe. The British Crown does not descend to the eldest 
as male survivor of the dynasty, but to the nearest male heir of 
. the last Sovereign, and failing him, to the nearest female 
te heir. That is to say, after the Prince of Wales the heir is 
. Prince George, who will, it is said, be almost immediately 
r created Duke of Kent; and failing him, the heiress is 
“ his sister, Princess Louise of Fife, whose representative, 
: - her husband, therefore, walked during the funeral procession 
* "upon the Prince of Wales’s left hand. Next after her comes 
of - her daughter, Lady Alexandra Duff, or Princess Alexandra of 
xi © ‘Fife, whichever she is to be called, the little baby whose birth 
ib. was hardly noticed by the community, but whose chance of 
the the Throne would now be reckoned by any actuary at a very 
ith high price indeed. She may be superseded by any son born 
to the Duchess of Fife; but at present, failing a single life, 
ent that of Prince George, who is just as liable to influenza as any 
the one of the thousands whom that mysterious epidemic is killing 
iu. @ every week, she is the heiress of the Throne, the inevitable 
ho @ future Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
iy The situation is a singular one, and, as we said a fortnight 
: ago, would amply justify any apparent haste in marrying 
¢ Prince George; for though the dynasty does not depend upon 
vn his life, there being seventy-two persons alive who descend 
ty from Queen Victoria, and therefore from every House which 
” ever occupied the thrones of England and Scotland—for the 
im. @ ‘Queen represents the Bruce as well as the Tudor—his refusal 
rely @ «sot marry, or death if married without children, would involve 
hat © +2 change that would greatly interest not only heralds but 
hat historians, and those who believe that every family, like every 
and individual, has a special and definable character of its own. 
ej) The dynasty would be unchanged, for descent through the 
ious mother is as good as descent through the father, and ought, 
into from its greater certainty, to be reckoned better, and 
the Queen Alexandra would still be the direct descendant of 
e, if Egbert and of the conquering Norman line; but the House 
11st would be changed, and would be, on the side counted by Euro- 
leas, pean prejudice most important, non-Royal. The Duffs may 
mel be as old as the hills, or as British history, but they were 
| nobodies in the sixteenth century, never ennobled by the 
ina Scottish Kings, and in the seventeenth century, though they 
“a had become great landlords, possessed only an Irish earldom, 
‘th named not from the Scottish “kingdom” or county, but 
- from some place in Ireland. They have risen as fast 
eh as if they had descended from Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Warlock 
ve Lord,’ and must have possessed a rare and hereditary 
with capacity for accumulation; but they have done nothing 
eer" in politics, and would be accounted by heralds such as 
tions those who are great in the Court of the Austrian “ Cesar,” 
lish not only not Royal, but scarcely within the limits of the 
that undoubtedly noble. We do not suppose the English people 
shall would care one straw about those facts, for it is one of their 
many peculiarities that they do not care about genealogy at 
all, that they held the ancient House of Hanover to be German 
boors, that they do not know where the Guelphs came from, 
and that the name of Saxe-Coburg is to them as meaningless 
reby, as if it were Indian or Chinese. The historic continuity 
ent o Which is really important to any dynasty, as linking it with 
logis the continuity of the State, would be quite unbroken; and as 
a list for precedent, the ablest and proudest of the British Royal 
ad families was in precisely the same position as in the con- 
rject 3 tingency Supposed the Duffs would be. The Tudors were 
ted at the heirs of the Plantagenets, and therefore of Egbert and 
oral of Cerdic but they were by the father’s side the descendants 
, why, of a simple gentleman, who never did anything except marry 
Royal 4 Queen, and beget one of the strongest races in Christendom, 
The and whose genealogy, though much pains has been spent upon 
— it, remains an obscure problem. The people might even like 
tly, the change, as getting rid of all the Serenities, always esteemed 
2 el here like barnacles on some good ship, and making the dynasty 
a ally British; but the Continent would have other thoughts, 
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psc Place of the British family for a generation or two, 
id, in the eyes of governing classes and reigning houses, 
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sink just a little. No superstition, perhaps, can be more 
absurd; certainly we know of no argument in its favour; but 
the unbrokenness of the French line of Bourbons has sus- 
tained their rank though not their fortunes, and the great 
House of Austria became greater in men’s eyes when, 
through the Lorraine marriage, its heirs became the best- 
known representatives of the great Emperor of the West. 
Nothing but defeat can alter the real rank of an English 
Sovereign in the world; but prejudices die very hard, and we 
suspect that our own Royal family, if they told the truth, 
would sympathise with Bourbon and Lorrainer, rather than 
with the “sensible folk,” and that Prince George, as the only 
man who can keep the Throne of Great Britain within the 
Saxe-Coburg line, will be married as quickly as etiquettes or 
his own will may allow. 

Would such a change in the dynasty have any effect on the 
fortunes of the Monarchy? Very possibly not, for Britain is 
a veiled Republic, and the character of its standard-bearer 
should make as little difference to the statesmen who really 
govern, as the character of the Doge made to the Council 
of Nobles which for ages governed Venice. One King may 
cost a little more than another, or give a little more or less 
trouble than another; but the elected committee which we 
call the Cabinet, and which, though it monopolises power, has 
never been named in any Act, always in the last resort controls 
the Administration and guides the action of the country. But 
there are two considerations which prevent a reflective man 
from answering the question with the perfect cocksureness of 
Macaulay or a modern Radical. One is, that constitutional 
monarchy seems to require in Kings a certain contentment 
with mere rank, a placid readiness to be satisfied with the top 
place, and the appearance of a grand authority; and it is a 
little doubtful if any race but a Royal one will accept any 
position of the kind. Commoner folk, especially if they have 
strong heads, have usually ambitions, and powerful as are 
the withes which our statesmen have twisted for genera- 
tions, keeping a Tudor bound in them would have more 
than taxed their skill. The lion would have been seen 
to spring now and then under the net, until it would 
have been a preoccupation of the people to calculate if 
the meshes would permanently hold. Lord Brougham, a 
shrewd man of the world, thought they would not; while the 
late Mr. Bagehot, a much keener brain, thought it quite within 
the bounds of possibility that an English King, if he only 
knew how to use his position in silence, and had the 
necessary ability, might actually rule the State. A Duff 
dynasty would in all probability be a hard-headed dynasty, 
a good deal like the Hohenzollern, and might be a little 
difficult to keep in golden chains, the pivot of a vast 
comedy worked for the national good. And then, one can 
hardly read English history and not see that each House, 
as it has mounted the Throne, has kept a distinctive 
character. There is no mistaking a Tudor for a Stuart, or 
either for a King of the House of Hanover. Each has made> 
for good or for evil, a separate impression upon English 
history; and though that impression may in future genera- 
tions be of a different kind, it is the direct power, not the 
indirect influence of the Throne, which has passed away. 
While the Constitution lasts, the man or woman to whom 
everything must be explained will always have serious 
weight. There is a force in the kingship, exercised mainly 
over the imagination, which never entirely wanes; there 
are crises when the Sovereign can produce a deadlock, such 
as the one under which reluctant statesmen abolished the 
separate Indian Army; and the character of the Sovereign 
always affects, and will affect, the distribution of the higher 
patronage. A Duff dynasty, if it arrives, will, we may be 
certain, leave its mark on British annals; and the fact that 
there should be an appreciable chance—indeed, until Prince 
George marries a certainty of its arrival—is one of political 
moment as well as of curious historic interest. We do not 
know what the Coburg dynasty would have been like, for as 
yet it has never reigned; but its possible supersession by an 
insular one cannot be unimportant. 





LONDON AND LITERATURE. 
HAT influence does our London—this city of countless 
inhabitants and ceaseless turmoil—exert upon the world 
of letters, and what transformation is it likely to effect upon the 
stray genius who may fall into its clutches? The question is 
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suggested by one that Mr. Lang asked in the course of his speech 
last Monday, the anniversary of Burns’s birth, when, after the 
annual dinner of the Edinburgh Burns Club, he proposed the 
toast of the evening. “Had Burns been living to day,” he 
asked, “would the world that lay around him have been so 
fit to inspire him with song?” “London,” he thought, 
“would inevitably have sucked him into its dingy and 
disastrous Corrievrechan.” And then, what change would 
the poet have suffered, what would he have become? 
He would have battered at the theatre-doors, Mr. Lang 
thinks; he might have drunk strong liquors in Fleet 
Street, and scribbled articles for the daily Press,—or, worse 
still, he might have contributed verses to the magazines. 
“ His magnificent genius would have been frittered away in 
the struggle for life.” It might have been so, of course; one 
who succumbed to the temptations of Ayrshire would hardly 
be likely to resist those of London. But the speculation, as 
far as Burns is concerned, is an unprofitable one. It is as 
absolutely impossible to picture the genius of Burns bound 
by the conditions of our modern life, and feeding on the ex- 
citements of the crowded Metropolis, as it would be to translate 
his Scotch songs into smooth English verse. Still, when Mr. 
Lang speaks of the frittering away of his genius as being the 
necessary outcome of the influence of London, we are tempted 
to demur. The whirlpool of London life is dingy and 
disastrous enough, and many a strong swimmer has been 
sucked down and engulfed in it before now; but many, too, 
have been the victims of the still waters, the deep stagnation 
of country life. What would have been the fate of the London 
author of to-day, to whom the constant movement and the 
burrying crowds of faces have become a necessary part of his 
literary life, if he had been condemned to the quiet exile of the 
country? That would be just as impossible a question to 
answer as the other, and it would be just as reasonable to 
suppose that the latter would have consumed himself in 
hopeless longing for some break in the monotony of life, some 
opening for bis genius, as that the country poet should have 
frittered away his great gifts among the countless opportuni- 
ties, openings, and temptations of a city life. Burns might 
have battered at the theatre-doors, he might have reeled 
through all Fleet Street and the Strand also, he might have 
written verses for the magazines, and earned his daily bread 
upon the treadmill of a daily paper,—he might have done all 
these things, and worse also, and yet he might have remained 
Burns in spite of them all. Genius such as his was, is not 
easily frittered away in fragments, nor does it lightly 
become the victim of its circumstances. Born to poverty 
and labour, as Mr. Lang says, he was the poet of poverty 
and labour. Here in London there is poverty and labour 
to spare. Born to such toil, why should the dingy joys 
of the London streets have drawn him from his task any more 
surely than did the temptations of his Ayrshire home? London, 
alas! possesses no such vehicle for verse, no such strong and 
poetic speech, as the Scots tongue; but, setting aside that one 
drawback, what was there to prevent the poet of the humble 
life of Scotland becoming the voice of London’s toil and 
trouble? There is something new in the idea that genius 
may suffer from the multitude of openings. It is true that 
among those that write, the race is not for so few prizes, nor 
~the law of the survival of the fittest so rigorous, as it was in 
Burns’s day. There are many comfortable stages on the steep 
hill of Parnassus where the weary poet can rest himself, and 
where he is often pleased to remain, content with the lower 
level, and renouncing the laborious toil of climbing to the 
summit. To-day, even these have their audiences and their 
reward; a century ago, it was either the summit or nothing 
at all,—there was no half-way place. But genius—such 
genius, that is to say, as can be rightly described as mag- 
nificent—would never be content with such compromises or 
brook the lower seats. However great the pressure of neces- 
sity, and the temptations of openings that led to ease, it 
would surely have struggled on. 

To us it does not seem so likely that the multitude of 
opportunities would have frittered away his power, as that 
the enormous increase of the audience would have disturbed 
the author, and caused him to hesitate as to what voice he 
should address them in. Compare the reading public that was 


known to Burns, and the public that reads a popular English 
author of to-day. Surely one would think that so vast and 
varied a throng of hearers would tend to make his voice uncer- 





— 
tain, wavering with the doubt as to whom he really addressed, 
and how he should best address them. Critics there are, also, 
to-day such as Burns knew not. Countless critics, and conyt. 
less magazines and reviews in which their criticisms appeq, 
contradict each other, and disappear again for ever. 
multiplicity of counsellors, whose counsel is not more helpful 
than is their cavilling harmful. But bow would they hay 
borne with the Scotch ploughman, and how would he hay 
borne himself with them? Would his sturdy independeng 
and self-willed self-reliance have been proof equally againg 
their blandishments and their rebukes, or would he have guny 
high or low according to their pleasure, obediently Pitching 
his voice in the key that was given to him? Who shall 
say? This much, at least, we might suggest,—that that 
many-headed patron, the reading public, is no more arrogant 
and hard to please, than was the wealthy or influential patron 
of centuries back; and that it is possible that Burns’s scanty 
subscribers and admirers were every whit as wrongheaded in 
their criticisms, and as inconsequent in their demands, as ervey 
the larger modern public can be. Looking at the influence 
that London has exercised upon the imaginations and lives of 
her children of genius, it can hardly be fairly contended that 
she has stunted their growth, or wasted their energies by 
tempting them into barren ways and sterile by-paths. Could 
Shakespeare have written Hamlet in Stratford-on-Avon} 
Could one imagine Dr. Johnson in any other surroundings? 
Would Goldsmith have ever made his voice heard from his 
native village ?—and to him the streets of London were fallof 
temptations that were not resisted. Think of Dickens or of 
Thackeray, and what they owed to the seething restlessnessof 
the life that surrounded them. London has no Cockney poet 
to match her Cockney novelist; but is it so impossible that 
she should have one ?—a poet, that is to say, born to poverty 
and labour, for of other poets she cherishes a hundred or 50, 
and very charming poets too. Not the least of them is Mr, 
Lang himself,—surely he might have a better word for the 
great city that has become the land of his adoption, for to him 


she has never been unkind. Born, bred, and nurtured inthe 7 


very heart of London, she not only gave us our Dickens, 
but she made him what he was. Though not born to 
poverty and labour in the strictest sense of the word, he 
was born to the grinding penury of middle-class thriftless. 
ness, and the task of illustrating, helping, and enlightening 
his people was one that he fulfilled nobly. What would 
have become of the genius of Dickens had he been born and 
bred in some out-of-the-way country spot? Surely there is 
no reason for thinking that his magnificent genius would have 
starved for want of opportunity, and been utterly wasted for 
the world’s use and enjoyment? Why should one suppose, 
then, that the genius of Burns, born under those conditions 
would have been frittered away in the ceaseless struggle for 
existence that is entailed by London life upon those that live 
it? Genius is a fire which burns as brightly whatever the 
fuel it feeds upon, whether it consumes the logs of Scotch 
pine, or the coal of the London grates: there may be 
difference in the smoke, but the flame is much the same. 

What has London done, that this reproach shou ld be cast 
upon her? The latest and the youngest of those who have 
changed the clearer air of other skies for a shelter under het 
sooty canopy, Rudyard Kipling, who has deserted the teeming 
millions of India for the even more crowded press of the 
London pavements, does not yet seem to have suffered any 
change in consequence of the change of climate. Is that 
result still one that may be expected, and are we to view the 
gradual frittering-away of his powers in the pages of magi 
zines and the feuilletons of newspapers? Why should it ke 
so? The bribe to exceed one’s powers and write for easy hit, 
is a very great one; but is it more detrimental than the pres- 
sure of want in forcing out work unnaturally? The pressure 
of civilisation that one seems to feel the actual weight of 2 
London, and the struggle for life around one, are quite as likely 
to condense as to fray out in shreds the gift that is within the 
Londoner. 





“A PERFECT LADY.” 
ERY few ladies, perfect or the reverse, have gone through 
life without constantly encountering the phrase “a 
perfect lady.” There are plenty of people among the lower: 
middle class who have the words continually on their lips 





Again, among women-servants it is the commonest form 
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a 
encomium. It is their highest expression of approval to say 
of a mistress that she is a “perfect lady.” The two words 
when thus used become one, and take on a different mean- 
ing from that conveyed by the mere substantive “lady” and 
the adjective “perfect ” in agreement. To speak of wv female 
person thus, is not to use a vague superlative description, but 
to place her to whom the words apply in a category apart—a 
category clearly defined and well understood by those who use 
the term. “Perfect lady” evidently means something 
as distinct as “thorough indoor” or “professed cook,” 
whatever may be the true and inner meaning of that 
strange term. But though it is quite certain, from the manner 
in which the expression “a perfect lady” is habitually em- 
ployed, that it is a designation, not a mere complimentary 
phrase, it is by no means easy to say what exactly is meant 
thereby. The classes which use the words most are, un- 
fortunately, at their weakest in the matter of definition. Try 
to get the cook, professed or otherwise, to give you a definition 
of any household expression with which she is familiar, and 
you will fail miserably. Socrates himself would have failed to 
elicit from her an intelligible description of the working of the 
“dampers” in the kitchener. It would be useless to stay the 
exit of the household after morning prayers, and inquire from 
each member what she meant by “a perfect lady.” You 
would certainly stop the house-work for twenty-four hours, 
and in all probability would get no more than the declaration, 
‘T’msure you wouldn’t deny, Mum, that a perfect lady is a lady 
what always acts, and always will, as a perfect lady to all.” A 
little pressure, and in all likelihood you would be told: ‘It’s what 
T’ve never been accustomed to before, wherever I’ve lived, to 
be spoke to like this.’ No experienced housekeeper, we will 
engage, would permit such a question. It could serve 
no good end, and if the questioner were a lady, would 
soon settle the question of perfection irrevocably against her. 
The only way to find out what is meant by “a perfect lady,” 
is to observe how the phrase is applied, and then to proceed 
by a process of inductive reasoning. There is no lack of 
instances, and therefore the quest on these lines should not 
prove abortive. 

Those who embark upon the curious speculation we suggest, 
will no doubt at once call to mind one of the late Mr. Keene’s 
most admirable designs. A number of country neighbours are 
asking the wife of the village butcher what sort of a person is 
the squire’s newly married wife. To these inquiries they 
receive the oracular but none the less convincing reply: “A 
puffect lady—she don’t know one joint of meat from another.” 
Unquestionably this want of knowledge of the crude details of 
every-day life is “a constant ” in all expressions of “a perfect 
lady.” The cynical must not, however, jump to the conclusion 
that because of this, “a perfect lady” means simply any one 
who can be taken in at sight. That is a conclusion both 
hasty and unworthy. Rather it means that this final praise 
cannot be accorded to those who mix themselves up with the 
unlovely and harassing trivialities of life. Another applica- 
tion of the words which will be familiar to most of our 
readers, shows this: “A perfect lady she was; didn’t never 
put her hand to a thing.” Here we see the phrase applied to 
a lady who was not always descending from her proper 
Glympian attitude, and fussing about the house doing other 
people’s work,—arranging disarranged furniture, tidying up 
to save the housemaids work, and “doing it herself” rather 
than ring the bell and give trouble. This element of a com- 
plex problem might, indeed, be reduced to mathematical 
terms by saying that a lady’s perfection varies directly with 
the amount of trouble she gives. It may at first sight 
seem strange that this should be the case, but a little 
reflection will show the reason. If you get to the rock- 
bottom of the domestic-servant mind, you find that what 
sways cook, housemaid, lady’s-maid, butler, footman, and 
buttons alike, is the sense that, in Milton’s words, “man 
hath his appointed task.” The universal touchstone by 
which all matters, high or low, are decided, is the question 
of “place.” “Is it my, or his, or her place to do that ?” is 
the first thing which a servant thinks of. Let a servant feel of 
any other person that he or she is doing “ what isn’t his or her 
Place,” or refraining from doing what is, and that person cannot 
but be in the wrong. To break line in the domestic march, 
however good the motive, is to do something which must be 
condemned. But the place of a lady is to lie on the sofa 
aad read a novel, or to entertain company, or at any rate to have 





nothing to do with the sordid work which others are hired to 
attend to. A servant would no doubt admit that there was 
nothing morally wrong in a lady’s “ dusting,” or going to the tap 
to get a jug of hot water in a hurry, to save ringing the bell. 
She might, indeed, feel actually grateful for the latter act. Her 
gratitude could not, however, alter the fact that a lady who 
habitually did little things for herself, though they were some- 
body else’s place, was not “a perfect lady.” The housemaid 
would say of her that she was “a very nice lady,” “a very 
pleasant lady,” or “a kind lady ;” but in view of such conduct 
as we have described, she could not truthfully describe her as 
“a perfect lady,”—a lady who knows her place and keeps 
to it. It must not be supposed, however, that merely 
lying on the sofa, and never offering “to put her hand toa 
thing,” would win the praise of perfection. That is one 
essential, but not the only one. No lady who is rude to her 
servants, who gets into rages and abuses them, will ever 
win the mysterious and difficult title. Again, no lady who is 
hail-fellow-well-met with her servants, who chaffs them, or 
who makes friends with them too obviously, can obtain it. 
That sort of lady may be liked, may be loved indeed, but 
she will not be called perfect. “A very pleasant-spoken 
lady,” “as good-tempered a lady as ever lived,” or possibly 
“a very familiar lady ”—a somewhat Malapropian expression 
in occasional use—but not “ a perfect lady.” <A perfect lady 
means, then, a lady who keeps to her own place,—or what 
is considered to be her place by those who use the 
words. She is a lady who lets it clearly be seen that she is 
incapable of doing anything for herself that a servant can 
possibly do for her, whether it be putting on coals or tidying 
a room, who is always somewhat expensively dressed, who 
keeps perfectly calm and self-possessed whatever accidents 
happen, who is coldly polite to her inferiors, and yet never 
rude, and who, in fact, treats her household as if they were 
made of a different clay. This is the perfect lady. Truly a 
not very interesting or amiable figure. 

But granted that we have got the true definition of “a 
perfect lady,” how comes it that this monster is the ideal of 
the British servant? The question is a difficult one; but 
the answer, though hard, is not, we think, beyond all 
conjecture. It is certainly not because British servants 
are of a slavish disposition; for though they show a tendency 
to snobbishness, they are as a class extremely inclined to 
assert their independence. We believe that the worship of 
the perfect lady is due rather to a sense of self-preservation. 
Servants, like all other people who respect themselves and are 
in a subordinate position, dread above all things personal 
humiliation. But personal humiliations arise most easily 
when there is intimate contact between employer and 
employed. Hence the servant feels safest and most pro- 
tected when the master and mistress keep themselves aloof. 
The perfect lady is the lady with whom there is least chance 
of a collision, in which the mistress always starts at an advan- 
tage. Hence, though in a particular case a servant may 
prefer “a nice lady” in the abstract, what she yearns for is 
“a perfect lady,”—a lady with whom the chances of words, 
patronage, or sarcasms are reduced to a minimum. “ A perfect 
lady” such as we have described is, in fact, the servant’s ideal, 
because it is the type which she feels safest with. Heaven 
forbid that we should say anything directly in favour of such 
an unpleasant person! We can, however, easily understand 
the attractive force to servants of “a perfect lady.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WAS IT HYDROPHOBIA ? 
{To tHe Epitok or THE “SpxcTaTor.”’ | 
Srr,—Allow me to relate to you an experience, unique, as far 
as I know, in the annals of railway adventures. 

I, in my husband’s unavoidable absence, crossed alone in 
the middle of that dreadful weather we had about a fortnight 
ago from Dublin to Holyhead, and, having had a rough pas- 
sage, I sought and found the solitude of an empty second-class 
carriage. After the usual delay, we started, and as the train 
moved, a gentleman, for he had every appearance of one, 
jumped in. I looked suspiciously at him, wondering why he 
should have delayed getting in till the last moment, and 
remembering that, for better or worse, I was compelled to 
enjoy or endure his society for a considerable time, as the train 
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was an express, and stopped but seldom. He was a man of 
perhaps thirty-five years of age, and from the few surrep- 
titious glances I was able to give while he was arranging him- 
self and his rug, I decided he was mild and harmless-looking. 
Not many minutes had, however, passed, when a dog’s bark in 
the carriage alarmed me not a little; but, Sir, you can well 
imagine that I felt frozen to my seat with an indescribable 
terror, while my hair seemed to rise from the roots and stand 
on end, when I became aware that it was the man in the corner 
who was barking like a large angry dog! No words can 
convey to you the horror I felt as the horrible thought passed 
through my mind,—“ Hydrophobia ; he will tear me to pieces 


in a minute!” 


But, paralysed as I was, I yet remembered that 1 could 
stop the train, and, afraid even to move my eyelids, tried to 
recollect on which side the communication-cord was. On 
mine, I thankfully perceived. But if I did stop the train, how 
could I account to the guard for my action? What proof 
should I have to offer that the gentleman in the corner 
had been barking? Good heavens! he was barking again, 
more angrily and furiously than before, growling and snapping. 
Terror-stricken, a horrible fascination nevertheless compelled 
me to look him in the face, and oh ! blessed reaction of feeling, I 
saw he was asleep; yes, Sir, sound asleep, and barking as he 
slept. Stealthily I watched him for nearly an hour,—was he 
indeed only dreaming, or would he wake to fall in dog-like 
fury on his fellow-traveller? I, however, became convinced 
that he was sleeping like a child—or rather, like a dog—he 
snored loudly, and groaned from time to time; and at last 
(terribly anxious moment for me) woke with an audible 
shudder, and, looking decidedly dazed, turned towards me (as 
if to see if I had observed the shudder), and remarked quite 
sanely: “ What bitter weather for travelling!” And he slept 
nor barked no more till I left the train. 

Now, Sir, have you ever heard of a like experience (for no 
fancy-tale is this, but literally true from beginning to end), 
or that human beings ever dream they are animals? And 
yet, if not, what was it ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. C. 


[Strangely enough, we had not received this letter two hours 
when we heard of another case. The sufferer, this time a 
labourer, barked so loudly and so exactly like a dog, that his 
comrades, believing him to be in some way uncanny, struck. 
His employer threatened to send for a doctor and have his 
throat cut open for examination; and the unlucky wretch, 
frightened to death, ceased to bark for a few days. His 
disease was, in fact, a rare nervous affection —Ep. Spectator.] 





EMIGRATION IN THE DARK. 

[To rue Epitor or THE “ SprcTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—My attention has been called to the article entitled 
“Emigration in the Dark,” which appeared in the Spectator 
of January 23rd, and in which it is intimated that intending 
British emigrants, especially those who purpose proceeding to 
foreign countries, are insufficiently safeguarded in the matter 
of information. I would ask leave to show that such in- 
formation has been very widely spread by the Emigrants’ 
Information Office. This Office was established by the Govern- 
ment in 1886, under the supervision of the Colonial Office, 
*' for the purpose of supplying intending emigrants with trust- 
worthy information respecting emigration to the British 
Colonies;” and in the last two years its scope bas been 
extended to cover, within reasonable limits, foreign fields of 
emigration. 

As the Argentine Republic is mainly referred to in your 
article, I will confine myself to stating by way of illustration 
what has been done by this Office in the way of giving in- 
formation as to this one country. At the beginning of 1889, 
the attention of the Foreign Office was called by this Office to 
the increase in British emigration to the Argentine Republic 
as a matter deserving special care and attention (see Parlia- 
mentary Paper, “Correspondence respecting Emigration to 
the Argentine Republic,” c¢-5873-89), and in the quarterly 
emigration summary sent from the Office to the leading 
newspapers on July Ist, 1889, “men with families are warned 
against emigrating to the Argentine Republic at the present 
time.” 

A year later, in July, 1890, a leaflet was issued (gratis) 
embodying “ general suggestions for intending emigrants to 
other countries than British Colonies,” which called attention, 


| 
inter alia, to the depreciation of the paper currency in the 


Republic, and to the fact that British labourers would there 
have to compete with Italians and Spaniards. In Ay 
1890, a special pamphlet was issued on the Argentine Republic 
(price 2d.), supplemented by a revised summary of wages anj 
prices in January, 1891, and again in December, 189], }, 
October, 1890, attention was called in the Press (in the 
quarterly summary) to this pamphlet as showing “the dig. 
culties which English-speaking emigrants must expect t 
encounter in countries where language, laws, and people are 
largely foreign to their own.” 

In April, 1891, in July, 1891, in October, 1891, and in the 
present January, the summaries sent to the Press all contained 
warnings against emigrating to the Argentine Republic unde 
present conditions. 

In May, 1891, a special bill, of which a copy is enclosed, 
headed “Caution to Emigrants—Argentine Republic,” wa 
sent to one thousand leading post-offices, a large number of 
working-men’s clubs, free libraries, &e. On July Ist, and op 
October Ist, 1891, the poster exhibited by this Office in every 
post-office in the United Kingdom included a special par. 
graph repeating the warning; and finally, a “Summary of 
Consular Reports,” published in December, 1891 (price 2d), 
contained the latest information received from her Majesty’; 
Consular officers in the Republic up to that date. Further, 
at the nine depdts which have lately been established ip 
various provincial towns, these warnings have been exhibited, 
and notices to the same effect have appeared in the local Press 
in each case. With regard to Brazil, the warnings have been 
still stronger and more frequent. 

I may add that every assistance has been given to the work 
of this Office by the Foreign Office and its able representatives 
in South America; and any suggestions for further spreading 
the valuable information which they have supplied will be 
gladly received.—I am, Sir, &c., C. P. Lucas, 

31 Broadway, Westminster, S.W., January 25th. 


DERWENT COLERIDGE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THR “SPEcTaToR.’’ | 
S1r,—Those who knew Derwent Coleridge well will be justly 
indignant at Carlyle’s criticism upon him recently published 
in the Contemporary Review. For eighteen years I served 
under him, the last nine years as his curate at Hanwell, and 
during that time our relationship was very intimate, and 
more deeply valued by me than I can possibly express. I feel 
that I am only acting as the mouthpiece for very many of his 
old pupils, his former parishioners, his personal friends, 
when I say that there is not one word of likeness to the man 
whom we knew and loved in Carlyle’s malignant criticism. 
The sketch is not even a caricature, for in a caricature there: 
must be some resemblance : here there is absolutely none—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
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Kemerton, January 27th. JEROME J. MERCIER. 












HYMNOLOGY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SpzcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Your discussion of this subject in your review of Mr. 
Julian’s work (the extent of which is frightful to think of) 
will, 1am sure, have been read with much interest by many 
of your readers. It is a subject of very general interest, yet 
I suppose there is none upon which opinion is more diverse, 
or in respect to which there is stronger prejudice exhibited. 

I have had considerable opportunity lately for observation 
on this subject, having been a member of a committee which 
for three years has been engaged in revising a Church hymnal. 
Passing by the partisanship arising from an admiration for 
hymns which spring from the particular school of thought 
to which the admirer belongs, I have been astonished 
to see the devoted attachment or violent antipathy which 
is sometimes displayed towards particalar hymns. This 
strong feeling is very frequently the result of association, 
happy or painful. A friend of mine, for example, delights in 
some of the very old-fashioned Evangelical hymns, not that 
they represent his religious views, but because they are as80- 
ciated with the dear memory of a happy childbood and loving 
parents long since gone to their rest. And how many hymns 
are abhorred by some people because they are associated with 
a drawling, dreary performance of them, perhaps by a parish 
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articular hymn, “ Lo! He comes, in clouds descending,” 
. cs to a tune called “ Helmsley,” because in my childhood it 
—- to be sung, on wet days only, by a street beggar, in the 
pn in which I lived, and is associated, therefore, in my 
ne with gloomy weather and umbrellas. 

But what seems to me the important question in the 
selection of hymns, is how far the poetic principle | is to 
dominate such selection. Are no hymns to be admissible 
into our collections that are not good poetry? On this ques- 
ntwo classes are to be considered, by both of whom the 
hymns are to be used,—namely, the cultured and the un- 
cultured. This consideration should, it seems to me, very 
much moderate criticism of the contents of our hymns, which 
Jam bound to say, according to my judgment, contain very 
little real poetry. But it should be remembered that they 
contain another element, which I think is much more im- 
portant,—i.e., devotional feeling. It may be said, why should 
we not give the best poetry as well as the best music to the 
praise of God? Yes, but are we never to approach Him 
in praise, unless we have such gifts to offer? This would be 
to narrow praise to a very limited sphere, in which, I fear, art 
would greatly overbalance devotion. 

At the same time, I desire to say that I entirely go with the 
writer in objecting to the high-flown sentiment and extrava- 
gant metaphors which disfigure so many of our hymns, and 
which are neither poetry nor common-sense. Still, we should 
not be too critical in judging of the words of “ psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.” Criticism makes a poor hand- 
maid to devotion.—I am, Sir, Xc., ZENAS. 


tio 


[To THE Eprtor oF THE ‘‘ SpEecTaToR.” | 
S1r,—For perfect accuracy, the letter of my friend, the Rev. 
J. H. Thom, in the Spectator of January 23rd, needs one small 
correction. My collection of “Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home” first appeared in 1840, not in 1851. It 
had been preceded, in 1831, by a smaller “Collection of 
Hymns for Christian Worship,” edited anonymously for the 
Presbyterian congregation then assembling in Eustace Street 
Meeting-House, Dublin; as it was followed, in 1874, by the 
larger “ Hymns of Praise and Prayer.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—I read the article on “Hymnology” in the Spectator 
of January 9th, and had hoped that some abler pen than 
mine would have called attention to a point raised by the 
writer of that article which, it seems to me, should not pass 
without protest. 

The passage to which I especially refer is this: ‘ The truth 
is, that English hymns have suffered much from opposite 
causes, from the effort to stand on tiptoe in the hope of 
reaching the height proper to an exalted frame of mind,” &c. 
As to “this fault, the straining after an exaltation of feeling 
which is not attained, it is worth while to notice that more than 
twenty pages of a closely printed double-columned index [in 
Mr. Julian’s new “ Dictionary of Hymnology”] are taken up 
with the first lines of hymns beginning with ‘O’ or ‘ Oh.’” 

Surely in making this criticism your reviewer is for the 
moment forgetting that he is dealing with hymns, and not 
with poems or lyrics. For what isa hymn? In Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary (Latham’s edition), the word is defined as “an 
encomiastic song, or song of adoration to some superior being,” 
and if this be so, what can be more natural than that the 
Vocative case should be very frequently employed? I do not 
know what the writer’s opinion of the Book of Common 
Prayer may be doctrinally, but I may at least assume that he 
will not deny to it the merit of literary dignity, and that he 
will not accuse it of a “ straining after an exaltation of feeling 
Which is not attained.” And yet I find in it some indication 
of that “fault” which he criticises so severely in the “ Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology.” 

In the order for morning and evening prayer, the Litany, 
and the prayers and thanksgivings, there are twenty-one 
prayers commencing with “O;” out of the eighty-eight collects 
for Sundays and holy days, some thirty-eight have the same 
peculiarity, which is shared by upwards of thirty of the 
Psalms. No doubt several poems and lyrics have found their 
Way into our popular collections of hymns; but the distinctive 

character of the hymn is not thereby lost, and it is by its own 
Standard alone that it ought to be judged. It may be frankly 





admitted that emotion, more than literary ability, has beea 
the motive-power among many hymn-writers in the past ; but 
I cannot believe that any one who has taken the pains to 
realise what a mighty force hymnody has exercised in the 
world’s history in rousing, in encouraging, in strengthening, 
in comforting the hearts of mankind, will for one moment 
admit “a somewhat melancholy feeling that” an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject of hymns and hymn-writers is “a 
labour more or less disproportioned to its fruits.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. M., jun. 

[We do not admit that Dr. Johnson’s definition is correct. 
A hymn is not always an invocation.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SpEecTaToR.”’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of January 9th, you say: “ We are not 
quite sure, but we think the advertisements of the lottery 
have been made illegal in New York.” They have been made 
illegal in the sense that newspapers containing such adver- 
tisements are thereby amenable to the Federal laws in regard 
to improper mail matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

New York, January 19th. J. C. Hur.ey. 


ITALIAN MAYORS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—As an appropriate illustration of a passage in the 
article on “ Lord Rosebery and the County Council,” in the 
Spectator of January 16th, you may like to know that the 
present Mayor of Genoa is the Marquis G. Doria, who is not 
only eminent as a cultivator and patron of science, but is 
also the representative of the illustrious family so intimately 
associated with the history of the “superb city” in the 
Middle Ages.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Biarritz, January 25th. W. H. FLower. 





“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” 
(To Tum Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In the interest of dictionary-makers, may I be allowed 
to state that the apparently coarse word used by the heroine 
of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” (Vol. L., p. 127, line 16), from 
which you draw an inference in your review of that novel, has 
ceased in Somerset, Dorset, &c., to carry with it the coarse 
idea of its root-meaning, being spoken by the most modest 
to imply simply a company of slatternly, bickering, and 
generally unpleasant women ?—I am, Sir, &c., C. L. H. 





ANGLICAN AUTHORITY. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SprcTaToR,’’ | 
Srr,—Mr. Angus is rather hard on the “ Episcopal Church in 
Scotland.” It is true that the Roman conception of Church 
authority is unique in its definiteness. But a Church, like the 
conscience or the Bible, may be an authority “in things 
spiritual,” without any claim to mechanical infallibility. 
Church authority is very like State authority. Vox populi vox 
Dei, suprema lex regis voluntas, are definite theories of the 
latter; as the theory of a verbally inspired Bible or a cen- 
tralised oracle at Rome, are of the former. But those who 
prefer vaguer and more philosophical conceptions, may still 
have a“ faith” and an “authority” which is (pace both Mr. 
Angus and Archdeacon Denison) “worth much.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., ALFRED BROOK, 
Canon of Inverness and Diocesan Chaplain. 


EUCALYPTUS OIL. 
|To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In the Spectator of January 16th, you noted the advan- 
tage of eucalyptus oil as a preventative of influenza, and I see 
some letters in the Spectator of January 23rd corroborating 
that view. On January 18th, I purchased some eucalyptus 
oil, and used it freely in my house, putting some on my hand- 
kerchief, and continued using it on the Tuesday and Wednes- 
day; but in the evening of the latter day I was seized with 
influenza, and was in bed Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and 
my doctor will not allow me to go downstairs for some days 
yet. So my faith in the virtues of that oil has been rudely 
shaken.—I am, Sir, &c., H. N. NIcHOLs. 
Market Place, Wantage, January 26th. 
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POETRY. 
VIA CRUCIS VIA LUCIS. 


[Suggested by a passage in Helps’s “ Brevia.”] 
Wuart heavenward guide is this, with blessings fraught ? 
Not science, system chases system, vain 
Her struggle truth’s white summit to attain, 
Scarce one step nearer to Omniscience brought : 
Not fame with splendid spur, more nobly sought 
Albeit than pleasure, or soul-narrowing gain : 
Nor art, that prisoned in flesh frets at the chain : 
Nor love, though he God’s very smile has caught : 
But sorrow, linking all from pole to pole 
In closer fellowship than hope or joy. 
The angel troub'ing Bethesda’s wave 
Felt a glad thrill making one sufferer whole, 
But higher yet perchance was his employ, 
His vision clearer, who the suffering gave. 
H. T. R. 





TO PHILLIS, IN ENGLAND. 


DaRruine@ Phillis, four years old, 
Whom for my delight 

I will picture as I knew— 

Head alight with sunny gold, 

Cheeks of roses red and white, 
Eyes so large and blue! 


I will fill my picture in 
With the tales I hear of you, 
Telling of the hearts you win, 

What you wear and do: 
Windfall-hunts ‘neath apple-boughs, 
Offers bold of grass to cows! 


Yet I know not—can I, dear, 
See you as you are? 
English things grow dim and far 
To the exile lingering here. 
Sweet—how sweet !—but faint you stand 
Shadow-child in shadow-land! 


Vainly I for my delight 

Fain would fashion you aright, 
With a sad and wistful sense 
Of the spirit’s impotence. 

You as now you are, I trow, 

I shall never never, know. 


Wiser Phillis, in your glee 
No such thoughts you heed, 
Thinking now and then of me 
Far away across the foam, 
Happy in your childish creed, 
Soon “big ship ” will bring me home. 


Calcutta, November, 1891. W. Treco WEBB. 








ART. 
reas 
AT THE OLD MASTERS.—II. 

A Symbolist. An Impressionist. 

S.—O Impressionist, do I find you among the Primitives ? 
I have long been anxious to meet you in a place like this. 

I.—O Symbolist, let me thank you for the wish before you 
add your reason. Yet I cannot say that I feel less hopelessly 
actual than I always do in your presence. For what con- 
stituency in your ideas am I privileged to stand, and do I 
indeed look like an Emblem ? 

S.—Flattery was far from my thoughts. What I had in 
my mind was that when I meet you, as I often do, in 
galleries hung with impressions of the casual and the insig- 
nificant, you are able with a certain plausibility to assert 
that for the painter objects have no meaning worth con- 
sidering, that personality goes no deeper than the cuticle, 
that it is of the essence of the art to be superficial, of the 
artist to be an outsider. And you are wont to buttress your 
argument bya scornful glance at works which appeal by their 
subject to associations, or refer by their title to a story, but 
that as pictures are mighty poor. I often have not the heart 


i 
hence my satisfaction in finding you among those older 


masters of expression whose works are at once significant ani 
pictorial. 

I—O Symbolist, you surprise me greatly. I had just 
reached among these queer map-faces and meaning-tormentej 
figures an island of refuge in this old man’s head they Bay jg 
by Diirer—what a wonder he has made of that toothless 
mouth of age!—and I have been wondering with what face 
you could hold to your contention among pictures like they. 
I do not find in the modern gallery a more hollow pretence ¢ 
expressing a “‘ subject” than I do here ; I only find that it w 


was the Church; but the cold and fraudulent courtesy wit, 
which the older painter treats his Biblical commission is, if 
anything, more conscious than the attitude of the modern 
his novel. Your vaunted “subject” is an “ imposition” g¢ 
the schoolmaster, and the painter indemnifies himself by 
truant excursious under cover of his task. 
much Van Eyck, when he painted that superb altar-cloth, 
meddled with its significance; I conceive it meant red to hin, 
with gold spots. Or take that notable painting of Bassano; 
in the other room,—imposed subject, The Angel to th 
Shepherds ; picture, some well-observed flesh with a happy 
consistency in the paint and admirable oppositions in the 
colour. This he borrows from Nature under mortgage only 
to some loutish country figures; and as for the supernatural 
explosion in the clouds, I prefer to shut my eyes to it, 
thinking that the red drapery in the foreground would excuse 
many angels. 

S.—I admit the failure in the angel; but can you seriously 
hold that it is tolerable so to treat such a subject,—to be 
so callous to all its bearings but one, that you can count 
success in a life-study or a drapery, a compensation for % 
great an evasion? Let me take, if you will excuse the word, 
a crucial case? Would it be possible, for you even, to paint 
the Cross with an eye only to anatomy and the lights and 
shadows upon flesh? To do so would be to confess a mind 
incapable of seeing things in their due relations. How huge 


when that is but an incident of the sacrifice, an incident 
hardly appreciable besides its forsaken divinity. 

I.—Then is it to yonder Fleming I am to turn, who made 
that subject the pretext for a view of his native town; or do 
I understand you that the Raphael here fulfils your ideal? | 
see in it rather a confirmation of my view. He repeats, 
indeed, a decorous hieratic tradition; but to your eye there 
must be something frivolous in those fluttering ribbons of the 
angels about the Cross. I am reminded of the words of a 
certain prophet of your own about another picture of his— 
the figures “ poised in the attitude of three humming-birds.” 
S.—You ride away on the particular instance. But can 
you not see in it at least the propriety of the symbolic form: 
To reinstate the scene as it may have happened would be to 
admit superfiuous and distracting associations. Here is 10 
detail that is not sanctioned by pity or devotion, and sun- 
moned by a befitting thought. 

I—I am keenly aware of Raphael’s or Perugino’s one model 
coming in under some such pretext, and of the fact that the 
pupil is uncomfortably on the fence of his master’s conven- 
tion, without quite knowing which side of it he will drop. 
S.—Well, let the Raphael be. How would you yoursdf 
think proper to treat the subject ? 

I--I am embarrassed which of several replies to make. In 
the first place, I should be very unlikely to treat it at all, not 
having seen it, and being under no temptation to reconstruet 
it fictitiously. You are constantly pressing upon me subjects 
which are great measured by some standard which has nothing 
to do with my painting. 

S.—Then it has no enthralling force for your imagination, 
such as to compel you to find a pictorial expression for it, 2 
spite of difficulties? So be it; but now suppose for a moment 
you had been a spectator, what then ? 

I.—I think the proper answer at this point would be made 
by our friend Realist. He asserts that in presence of the 
living fact there is always a fountain of suggestion, that it 
teems with expression more apt and poignant than the syl- 
bolist can invent, and that the ernde fact in Nature has not 
only natural revelations, but natural veils. He says he thinks 
you make a mistake in accumulating objects labelled with 





to defend my principles before such inadequate examples, and 


definite souvenirs; that, association for association, he prefers 


dictated by a different authority. Now it is the Public, then} | 
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them as they come charged with vague anticipations; and I 
have no doubt he would contend that by waiting on the event 
he would find a moment when a haggard light or an ominous 
shadow would endow it more overwhelmingly to the imagina- 
tion than any ingenuity in absence could contrive. 

g.—I should like to argue the point with him; but let us 
come back to yourself. Would you, in presence of this scene, 
allow an incidental horror to distort its whole weight and 
significance, because that first entrapped your eyes? 

T.—You forget that Iam an artist. I should paint nothing 
that was to me horrible, though I admit I might be so unfor- 
tunate as to horrify you. 

9.—Put it thisway. Would you allow an accessory beauty 
to usurp the centre of your contemplation ? 

I—<Accessory! Ah! there is a straight issue, and I will 
fight you on this matter of relation. What is essential to me 
will indeed seem irrelevant to you, if you obstinately sit in 
a formal centre, and measure the importance of an effect by 
its distance from a fixed thought. I go with you into a shop 
and ask for a yellow coat, and you object,—No, you must have 
a black one, because I am in mourning; or, No, you must 
have a red one, because it is half-a-crown a yard, and that is 
the proper sum in relation to my income. I am not bound to 
choose my effect out of the shop of circumstance to suit with 
your associations, or with your intellectual price-list. You 
talk of “ Subject,” of “Scene,” as of something made up and 
existing in fixed elements. It is only your preconceived 
picture makes it so, and the title of your picture that has a 
quarrel with the treatment of mine. Here, you say, is My 
Lord Thought with My Lady Suitable Feeling on his arm; 
these must take precedence of the Messrs. Things and Facts, 
and a person of breeding will remember exactly with what 
deference to treat each of them. No Miss Sense Impression 
or Master Strange Effect, because of native charm, will be 
allowed to speak till spoken to, but must sit mum in due 
subordination to you, the Master of Ceremonies. To all 
this I cannot assent. I am constantly invited to decorous 
parties of the kind. The Important Events are seated 
round in their Sunday wear; the Appropriate Reflections 
stand by with nicely accommodated smile. But there is an 
unbidden guest who has a trick of intruding, and the intruder 
is Beauty. She seats herself at some unregarded corner of 
the board, and upsets its symmetry, or she ousts an entitled 
shadow, and all programme and etiquette are straightway at 
a stand. The exchange of scheduled compliments hushes 
at this audacious voice, till all listen open-mouthed; the 
carefully marshalled apparitions instructed to reply to the 
toasts of Literature and the Drama, the Church and the 
Universities, flit like shades at cockcrow, and the Intruder’s 
chair becomes the seat of honour by natural prerogative. To 
speak plainly, the intellectual relations you deal in do not 
hold for me as a painter, and I cannot help it if the accident 
I call a picture happens to me in circumstances that have for 
you a ready-made connection. A gleam falls, the angle of a 
shadow shifts, and I am rapt away in an intoxication; a dream 
has come through the multitude of the other business, and my 
business is with it. This is a magic that confers dignities of 
its own, annulling all previous degrees; the man who last 
moment was a pauper in society may become a peer in light, 
and the caprice of a shadow obliterate a throne. Tragedy, it 
may be, collected the materials for her own ends, but they 
serve another, too; the human paints and dyes may be there 
to a disastrous issue in fact; but this art will create from 
them a charmed heaven in despite of their purpose, and con- 
trol wounds and squalor to other than a pitiful effect. For I 
have never been witness of the scene so horrible or so scurvy 
that did not carry with it a picture for its anodyne. 

S.—Out upon you, Anarchist of Sense, Somnambulist amid 
swords and lamentation! Is it, then, human to be able not to 
think, not to feel ? 

I—It is humane in the surgeon when his duty requires it; 
why not, then, for the artist if his pleasure makes it possible ? 
Asa man, I grant you, I might be overborne in face of the 
event; but it is as an artist you challenge me; under that 
mail I should be invulnerable to the shocks of feeling. It is 
inhuman if you like, for it is to enter another world upon 
the salvage of this. There have been weddings and buryings, 
and agonies and battles; the moralist will make his own 
account with the coil causes and good and bad, the trage- 
dian will focus on the tears and cries; but I hold myself 


equally justified with them if I can redeem from it an effect 
of vision, silent, immaculate. And I say it were possible to 
win this from broken flesh and blood, even if a god died. 
Now abuse me as you will. Say that painting is to me 
but a lust of the eye. I say it myself, not hoping to con- 
vince those who are incapable of the splendours of that desire 
that I am more than a sensual trifler. But I have been 
turning this discussion into a rhapsody. It is time you 
should retort for the Symbolist. 
S.—I will next week. 


BOOKS. 
— 
THE HOUSE OF CROMWELL.* 

In his House of Cromwell, Mr. Waylen has given us a delightful 
book on a delightful subject. Let no potential reader expect 
from the title that there is nothing here but a bare chronicle 
of the names of those in whose veins has run, and still runs, 
the blood of the Protector. Mr. Waylen gives us that, but 
he gives us a great deal more. His book is full, from the first 
page to the last, with matter illustrating that most fascinating 
of historic problems,—the personality of Cromwell. The 
book, then, is one which has an interest not only for the 
few who love to trace the links in the chain of flesh that 
binds the present to the past, and to contemplate them- 
selves and their fellows as but the latest manifestations 
of posterity it appeals to every Englishman who loves 
and venerates—and who is there, if he will but “give his 
heart its rights,’ who does not love and venerate the 
greatest captain-in-arms and the noblest wielder of sovereign 
power that ever held sway in these islands? There is no 
name in the long and splendid story of owr race, unless 
it be that of Mr. Lincoln, which can claim more respect for 
wisdom, for true patriotism, and for dutifulness in the highest 
sense, than the Protector’s. His figure is a beacon-light for 
Englishmen in its strength, in its wide tolerance, in its gentle- 
ness, and in its liberalism. And more especially can the 
remembrance of Cromwell help the England of to-day. He 
was the first, though most cruel, of Unionists. His prescience 
and statesmanship realised that the two great islands of the 
Atlantic are linked indissolubly by fate, and that the more 
perfect and complete is made their union, the better for both 
countries. He it was who first summoned Members from 
Scotland and Ireland to meet with those of England in one 
Parliament at Westminster. He, too, gave us one flag,— 
the flag which he ordered to bear “the arms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,” united. Hence no record of Cromwell 
and those who derive their descent from him can be un 
welcome or unworthy of the study of his countrymen. 

It is curious to note how many members of the governing 
class in modern times have Cromwell’s blood in their 
veins. His descendants have given England a Prime 
Minister, Lord Goderich; a Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis; a Foreign Secretary, Lord Claren- 
don; a great reformer and champion of Free-trade, Mr. Charles 
Villiers; a Governor-General of India, Lord Ripon ; a Viceroy 
of Ireland, Lord Cowper. It is true that Lord Goderich— 
“the transient and embarrassed phantom” of Mr. Disraeli 
—was not a very Cromwellian figure, but considering the 
manner in which the Cromwell family was “kept under” 
during the first hundred years after the Restoration, this 
record of eminence in the service of the country is very re- 
markable. If we were to recapitulate the Peers and Baronets, 
the Admirals and Generals, and the persons distinguished in 
law or divinity, who had or have the blood of Cromwell, we 
should require space fora very formidable list. The living de- 
scendants of Cromwell already number many hundreds, and in 
another twenty years it is not impossible that they may have 
increased to thousands. Hence all fear that the line will ever 
become extinct may be banished. These descents are, of course, 
all through the female, the last male descendant, Mr. Cromwell 
of Cheshunt, having died in 1821. Since, however, the Queen 
only represents the kin of Cedric, of Alfred, of William the 
Conqueror, of Henry Tudor, and of Charles Stuart through 
the female, it is absurd to speak of a Cromwellian descent 
through the female as something too remote to be worth 
remembering. It may be mentioned that, but for a piece of 
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mean-spiritedness on the part of George III., we should still 
have a Cromwell by name as well as by blood. The last Mr. 
Cromwell was anxious that his daughter and heiress should 
take his name and transmit it to her children. The following 
is Mr. Waylen’s account of the circumstances which prevented 
his wish being carried out. After recounting the deaths of 
Mr. Cromwell’s two sons, Mr. Waylen continues :— 


“ Under these circumstances it is not surprising that Mr. Crom- 

well of Cheshunt should wish his daughter to carry it on, in 
accordance with the course usually pursued in such cases, by her 
husband’s adopting the surname and arms of Cromwell either in 
addition to or in exchange for those of Russell. Such a procedure 
is technically said to be ‘by royal permission;’ and though 
royalty seldom interferes in such matters, yet here was a case in 
which royalty’s instincts seemed suddenly awakened to the sus- 
ceptibility of an unaccustomed chord. True, it was a chord whose 
vibrations responded to the mere ghost of a name. But what a 
mame! Has it ever been other than a word of omen to royal ears 
during the last two centuries? The issue of the affair is thus 
recorded by Mr. Burke the herald:—‘ Mr. Cromwell wishing to 
perpetuate the name of his great ancestor, applied, it is said, in 
the usual quarter for permission that his son-in-law should assume 
the surname of Cromwell; when to his astonishment, considering 
that such requests are usually granted on the payment of certain 
fees as a matter of course, the permission was refused. Such a 
course of proceeding is too contemptible for comment ’—History of 
the Commoners, Vol. I., p. 433. The credit of the refusal has been 
variously ascribed to the old King, to the Prince Regent, and to 
William IV. Sir Robert Heron writing in 1812 makes mention 
of it thus,—‘ Within the last two or three years died the last male 
direct descendant of Oliver Cromwell. He was well known to my 
father and to Sir Abraham Hume, who lived near him. They 
represented him as a worthy man of mild manners, much 
resembling in character his immediate ancestor Henry the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Early in life his pecuniary circumstances 
were narrowed, but latterly he possessed a comfortable income. 
He was desirous of leaving his name to his son-in-law Mr. 
Russell, and applied for His Majesty’s permission that Russell 
should assume it; but the old King positively refused it, always 
saying, “ No, no—no more Cromwells.” ’—Sir Robert Heron’s Notes. 
Another version of the affair is, that Mr. Cromwell becoming 
apprehensive that the change of name might, after all, prove a 
hindrance rather than otherwise to his grandchildren’s advance 
in life, allowed the matter to remain in abeyance; but that the 
scheme was revived by unother member of the family in a 
memorial addressed to William IV.; and that it was this King 
and not George III. who uttered the energetic veto above 
recorded.” 
This refusal may be regarded as the last attempt on the part 
of the Tories and the Crown to depress the Protector’s family. 
Throughout the eighteenth century it is clear that the family 
suffered a good deal, and that it was usually thought safer 
for its members to keep quiet. A pleasant story of the great 
Lord Hardwicke’s conduct in checking the petty persecution 
of the Cromwells is worth quoting :— 

“Lord Chancellor Hardwicke once heard a suit in which the 
grandson of the Protector Oliver was a party. The opposing 
counsel thinking to make way with the jury by scandalising 
Oliver’s memory, was running on in the accustomed style, when 
Lord Hardwicke effectually checked him by saying, ‘I perceive 
Mr. Cromwell is standing outside the bar and inconveniently 
pressed by the crowd. Make way for him that he may come and 
sit on the bench.’ The representative of the family accordingly 
took his place beside the Judge, and the orator changed his tone.” 

Before leaving the subject of Cromwell’s descendants, we 
may note that Sir William Harcourt and the late Lord 
Lytton are both connected with the House of Cromwell. The 
first Lady Harcourt was descended from the Protector, as is 
the widow of the late Ambassador in Paris. We must also 
mention the curious circumstances of “the intermarriage in 
the fourth descent of Oliver’s posterity and King Charles’s,” 
and of the intermixture of Hyde and Cromwell blood. 
What misery and. humiliation would not the first Lord 
Clarendon have suffered, could he have known that his 
descendants would intermarry with those of the Usurper, 
and that the children of this intermixture would regard 
their descent from the Protector with far greater pride than 
that from the Chancellor of Charles II.! 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the in- 
teresting account of the exploits of “the immortal six 
thousand”—the body of redcoats lent by Cromwell to 
Mazarin—at the Battle of the Dunes before Dunkirk, and 
elsewhere, or of the curious anecdotes and “ scraps ” which 
Mr. Waylen has collected in regard to Cromwell and his 
family. His account of the Cromwellian “afflatus” is worth 
quoting :— 

“There can be no doubt that throughout his public career 
Oliver was powerfully sustained by his soundness of heart. It is 
also on record that this confidence not unfrequently broke silence 
and found expression in what eye-witnesses were in the habit of 








terming ‘impulses,’ and which he himself cared neither to sup. 
press nor to conceal. Let us hear what John Aubrey, the Wilt. 
shire antiquary, has to say about it. Under the head of ‘ Impulseg’ 
he writes,—‘ Oliver Cromwell had certainly this afflatus. One 
that I knew, and who was present at the battle of Dunbar, tolg 
me that Oliver was carried on with a divine impulse. He dig 
laugh so excessively as if he had been drunk, and his eyes 
sparkled with spirits. He obtained on that occasion a great 
victory, though the action was said to be contrary to human 
prudence. The same fit of laughter seized him just before the 
battle of Naseby, as a kinsman of mine and a great favourite of 
his, Colonel J. P. [Pointz?] then present, testified.”—Aubrey’s 
Miscellanies. Singularly enough, Oliver’s own account in after 
days of what was passing in his mind at Naseby, amply corro- 
borates the above.—‘l can say this of Naseby,’ says he, ‘that 
when I saw the enemy draw up and march in gallant order 
towards us; and we a company of poor ignorant men to seck how 
to order our battle (the General having commanded me to order 
all the horse), I could not, riding alone about my business, but 
smile out to God in praises, in assurance of victory ; because God 
would by things that are not bring to nought things that are; of 
which I had great assurance; and God did it.’ This serene 
reliance on an ever present power is discoverable in his corre- 
spondence from the first. To the Committee of the Cambridge 
Association in 1642, he says,—‘ Verily I do think the Lord is with 
me. I undertake strange things, yet do I go through with them 
to great profit and gladness, and furtherance of the Lord’s great 
work. I do feel myself lifted on by a strange force, I cannot tell 
why. By night and by day I am urged forward in the great 
work.’ And well did he need this buoyancy of spirit to carry him 
over the bogs and rough places of his life’s campaign. ‘ Withal, 
unexpectedly enough,’ says Carlyle concerning the Scottish King 
of men, ‘this Knox has a vein of drollery in him, which I like 
much, in combination with his other qualities; he has a true eye 
for the ridiculous...... They go far wrong who think this 
Knox was a gloomy, spasmodic, shrieking fanatic. Not atall: he 
is one of the solidest of men.’ And they go equally far wrong to 
whom the English King of men is no other than a ‘ gloomy 
brewer.’ ” 


In spite, however, of this “afflatus,” Cromwell was a very 
“human” person. He loved a good horse and a good picture 
as well as any man of his time, and, in a musical age, he was 
accounted as specially fond of music,—the first operas ever 
given in England were played under his licence. Of his love 
for pictures, a curious story is given in an intercepted letter :— 

“When the Dutch envoys arrived in March, 1653, to settle the 

terms of peace, they seem to have brought over with them some 
of Titian’s paintings. The intercepted letter of a royalist (name 
unknown) has the following :—‘ One that was present at the 
audience given in the banquetting-house told me that Cromwell 
spent so much time looking at the pictures that he judged by it 
that he had not been much used heretofore to Titian’s hand.’— 
Thurloe, IT. 144.” 
This is truly delightful. As Cromwell looked at the pictures, 
it showed his brutal ignorance; if he had not looked, it would 
have shown his utter disregard of things beautiful. The 
Cavalier has him both ways. The story of Cromwell’s saving 
the Cartoons for the nation at the King’s sale is well known. 
It is less well known that Charles II. tried to sell them to 
Louis XIV., and was only prevented by the fear of his Parlia- 
ment. So much for Royal patronage of the arts. 

Before leaving Mr. Waylen’s book, we would ask him a 
question. What was Richard Cromwell’s speech to Lord 
Bathurst, and what Fanny Russell’s reply to the Prince of 
Wales? Mr. Waylen quotes Horace Walpole’s allusion to 
them, but not the stories themselves. Let us hope that ina 
second edition he will give them both. Another addition to 
his book would be welcome to lovers of Cromwell’s memory,— 
a pocket containing a chart or series of charts showing all 
the living descendants of Cromwell. <A table pedigree is a 
great boon to the student. 





GREEK POPULAR CUSTOMS.* 
So many books have been published about Greece from a 
historical, archeological, or philological point of view; scholars 
and students of folk-lore, discoverers and travellers, have so 
often described the result of their researches and experiences 
in the Little Kingdom, that it would at first sight appear that 
the market was already overstocked with works dealing with 
modern Greece. It is probable, however, that the most recent 
addition to the list will find many readers, not only among 
those who have travelled in the East, but also among all in- 
terested in comparing and contrasting the popular traditions 
and national customs of different races. The pleasant style 
in which the book is written, and the absence of technicalities 
and the more recondite arguments of comparative folk-lore, 
will probably increase the circle of its readers, while they 





* The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, By Rennell Rodd, London; 
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LE 
cannot but be impressed by the abundant evidence of the 


author’s entire sympathy with Greece and the Greeks, as he 
found them during a two years’ sojourn in their midst. 
Changes are following one on another with such rapidity in 
that country, and the influence of Western civilisation on its 
inhabitants is so palpably increasing, that a book is weleome 
which attempts to collect and save from the fate which would 
otherwise overtake them, the traditions, customs, and super- 
stitions of a people with the past and the possible future of 
the Greeks. 

Mr. Rodd, in his introduction, disclaims any “special equip- 
ment in the knowledge of comparative folk-lore,” or any 
special title to enter upon the subject ;” he confines himself 
to giving a fairly complete account of the manners and 
customs of the people, collected from personal observation 
or from trustworthy authorities, with references, where 
possible, to the probable origin of each. This, the main 
body of his work, is prefaced by some description of the 
present population of the Kingdom, which the author groups 
under four headings,—Greeks proper, Albanians, Vlachs 
and Slavs, or “Sclaves,” as Mr. Rodd prefers to call them. 
This portion of his work is avowedly a compilation from 
various authorities—Fallmerayer, Hopf, Finlay, Von Hahn, 
and Pouqueville, among others—and this is scarcely the place 
to criticise the different theories advanced. While, how- 
ever, making full allowance for the sentimental desire of the 
classical scholar to prove the Greeks of to-day the direct 
descendants of the ancient Hellenes in the largest measure 
possible, the author hardly does justice to the undoubted 
foreign element existing in the land. To take the argument 
from language first, his suggestion that such Slav words as 
are found in modern Greek may have been introduced into 
the language through the intermediary of Turkish or 
Albanian, is certainly untenable as far as the former is con- 
cerned, Turkish being perhaps less rich in Slav forms than 
even Greek itself; in any case, it is unnecessary to seek so 
roundabout an explanation for their occurrence, seeing that 
Greeks and Slavs were and are, throughout the districts in 
Europe inhabited by Greek-speaking populations, in direct 
contact. Again, in the question of geographical nomenclature, 
the author argues that the Slav element in Greece can 
never have been important, in view of the extreme scarcity 
of places bearing Slav names, adding that the “renaming of 
the spots in which they settle is one of the first cares of a 
conquering race.” His argument is double-edged, and can be 
turned against himself. Does the author forget that during 
the last seventy years, since they have become a nation, the 
Greeks have, as it were, had one of the first cares of a con- 
quering race? Since the Independence, they have either 
entirely rechristened, or have again called by their classical 
names, numerous towns and villages until quite recently known 
by Slav, Venetian, or Turkish names. 

There is a similar objection to the statement that the 
Albanian element in Greece is rapidly becoming absorbed by 
the Greeks, and that their distinctive dialect will in a few genc« 
rations have completely died out. What data has the author for 
making such a statement ? The returns of each successive census 
heldin Greece ? But these are notoriously untrustworthy, and 
until quite recently were little more than rough estimates com- 
piled at head-quarters. Perhaps Mr. Rodd is not aware that 
in Attica itself there are villages—Vrana, on the plain of 
Marathon, for instance—where scarce a soul understands 
Greek. We are convinced that, had he consistently spoken to 
all the peasants he met casually during his travels, he would 
have found that the Albanian is a very vigorous and flourishing 
language in the country. That it will eventually die out is 
possible, owing to the free education, of which Albanian forms 
no part, which every child can now receive; but there is no 
reason for supposing that even if that be the case, the Albanians 
will be absorbed by the Greeks any more than they have been 
hitherto; nay, more, such an event would be a national 
calamity. The Albanian element is the backbone of the 
country: a race of born soldiers, strong and active, leading a 
healthy outdoor life, they would be invaluable in war, and 
would at any time compare favourably with the younger 
Greeks, who, flocking to the towns, are exchanging the plough 
for the mock-gentility of place-seeking in the capital. 

On the whole, the description of the peasants and the lives 
they lead is good, and the picture drawn is agreeably true 
without being exaggerated. Readers of the chapter entitled 





“The Land and the People” will have an excellent idea of 
village life in Greece, although Achmetaga is hardly a typical 
village. The fact that its landlord is a well-to-do Englishman 
living on his property, is sufficient to show that the advantages. 
enjoyed by its inhabitants are above the average. But in any 
case, Achmetaga, governed as it is practically on the feudal 
system, differs in many essential particulars from the ordinary 
Greek village,—the system of land and property tenure is 
entirely different from that prevailing in the rest of Greece, 
and the appearance of general prosperity and comfort with 
which our author was struck, is certainly in some measure 
due to the personal qualities of the landlord. 

We cannot help feeling that Mr. Rodd has been extremely 
lucky with the specimens of shepherds he met in Greece. He 
describes them as men “with tanned, faun-like faces, and a 
laughing look in their clear brown eyes, under the matted 
hair.” We are not quite sure what a “ faun-like” face means, 
but if it resembles that of the average Greek shepherd, we 
should say it was hardly complimentary to the faun. We 
have had considerable experience of the Greek shepherd; he 
has usually encouraged his dogs to worry ours, and we have 
known that any harm done to them, even in self-defence, would 
be avenged bya bullet from his rifle ; and he has always looked 
a fierce, sulky, unwashen savage. A shepherd never changes. 
his white kilt more than once a year, at Greek Easter: it 
would bring him unspeakable ills to do so; he lives in it by 
night and by day, makes cheese and butter in it, and uses it 
as a pocket-handkerchief. Its condition after a few months 
of such service is better imagined than described, and we are 
bound to suppose that Mr. Rodd’s acquaintance with shep- 
herds was confined to the time immediately after Easter; else 
would he hardly have had the fortitude to remain close 
enough to them to observe them as well as he seems to have 
done. 

We now come to that portion of the book which deals more: 
particularly with the manners and customs of the people ; and 
here the author is admirable. His chapters are rich in quaint 
anecdote and superstition, and his description of the different 
ceremonies and functions which he saw extremely well drawn. 
We confess some of his tales are new to us; the author, how- 
ever, undoubtedly made use of opportunities for picking up 
information which we should have perhaps let slip. For 
instance, he arrives at the village of Gastuni—which, by-the- 
bye, he calls Gasturi—about midnight, and hearing strains of 
music from a cottage opposite the inn, walks in to discover 
what it means. His energy is striking; he is making a long 
night-journey, and is probably tired ; however, the opportunity 
for rest offered by the midnight halt is insufficient to damp 
his enthusiasm, which is richly rewarded. We quote his own 
words as to what took place :— 


“Come and make merry, they cried; we have lots to eat and lots 
to drink; and thereupon the old lady divided little cubes of meat 
imperfectly cooked and much spiced, and impaling them en the 
first steel fork which came to hand, and which had already done 
duty for several hours, presented them to my unwilling lips, while 
my tumbler was kept constantly replenished with resinous wine. 
The pipes screamed louder and louder; the barbaric music ex- 
cited the wedding guests, who rose and swayed their bodies like 
dervishes in the air, clinking their glasses, and joining in 
a wild chorus. Then each of them in turn, as the impulse 
seized him, rose, and pulling a hundred-drachma note from his 
pocket, folded it, and inserted it between the gipsy’s red cap and 
his forehead, till a fringe of them surrounded his head. At last 
there was a breathing-space cf silence, and the notes were 
transferred to the piper’s pockets—” 
to be returned subsequently, alas, as it was only for show! 

We can pass rapidly over the chapters dealing with “ Village 
Festivals,” “Birth,” “Destiny and Death,” “Beliefs and 
Ceremonies,” and “ Luck, Divination, and Healing,” inasmuch 
as the author is quite at his best here, and there is nothing 
calling for special mention. There is, as Mr. Rodd justly 
remarks, such a mass of popular ceremonies, local tradi- 
tions, and quaint usages in Greece, that all interested 
in such subjects must consult the book itself. Were 
any particular belief or usage to be singled out as a 
sample of the whole of these chapters, so full of interest 
and of information, it would fail to give anything like an 
adequate impression of the countless fences and barriers by 
which the daily life of the Greek peasant is circumscribed, of 
the picturesque customs and symbolic ceremonies to which 
he still holds, and perhaps of the crass ignorance which pre- 
vents him from breaking free from it all for good. But it 
may be allowed to point out one or two omissions or correc- 
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tions, especially regarding traditions and ceremonies in con- 
nection with the dead. Mr. Rodd would localise the habit of 
putting a coin or cross into the mouth of the dead, wherewith 
to pay the ferryman of the Dark River, to the Greek popula- 
tions outside the Kingdom, and chiefly to those in Asia Minor. 
This is incorrect; the custom still prevails widely in Greece, 
and in the neighbourhood of Adrianople and in South Bul- 
garia, at any rate, it is practically universal, for all the 
ingenious Bishops of Mitylene who have tried to suppress it. 
We have also looked in vain for some mention of the custom, 
general in the Greek world, of opening a window or door in 
the death-chamber immediately after death, whereby the soul 
may escape. Is not this superstition to some extent a set-off 
against the belief in “the body and soul being still strangely 
identified,” of which our author speaks ? 

There remain a few words to be said about the popular 
poetry of the country, and the specimens of it published in 
this book. With a few exceptions, there is no fault to find 
with the translated pieces; they run smoothly enough for 
translations in which elegance is evidently sacrificed to 
accuracy; yet are they not always correct. ‘‘Clove-trees ” 
(pp. 229-30) do not grow outside the tropics, and xapvodiar 
here, as so often, means “carnation.” No praise, however, 
can be given to the extracts in the original Greek: they 
abound in inaccuracies, and the mistakes in spelling and 
accentuation can be counted by the score. In fact, any 
one to whom these extracts are the first introduction 
to modern Greek cannot but imagine that the difference 
between the ancient and the modern language is much 
greater than is the case,—a result undoubtedly far from 
the wishes of the author. Yet what other conclusion could 
the reader possessed of a most elementary knowledge of 
classical Greek arrive at, when he finds ‘vx and « repeatedly 
followed by a verb in the indicative, and the accents scattered 
haphazard as from a pepper-box? It is, of course, possible 
that Mr. Rodd’s diplomatic duties prevented his correcting 
the proofs himself, but that is scarcely an excuse for giving 
these barbarities to the world. A like carelessness is visible 
in the spelling of proper names, especially those of places. 
One such error has been already pointed out, but we cannot 
refrain from adding one other instance,—the island of Spetsai 
is mentioned three times in the book, on pp. 19, 37, and 199: 
it is called successively “the Spezzas,” “Spezza,” and 
“Spetsa.” It is to be regretted the author had not occasion 
to mention the place again; his fourth shot might have been 
more successful. 

The work is to some extent marred by the absence of an 
index, which would greatly increase the value of subsequent 
editions for purposes of reference: precise particulars as to 
page and line should also be given in the case of quotations; 
the toil of searching through the ten thousand odd lines of the 
Erotocritus for the quotation out of it on p. 211, could so easily 
be avoided. The book as a whole, however, is readable and 
interesting, and for reasons specified above, is likely to 
become popular. Too many errors have been allowed to creep 
in for it to be a trustworthy book of reference, unless revised ; 
but there is little room for doubt that Mr. Rodd will have 
succeeded in his object of “ showing that stones and sites 
and inscriptions need not wholly monopolise the energies 
devoted to Hellenic studies.” 





LORD CANNING.* 
THIRTY years have elapsed since Lord Canning’s death ; but 
the time for a good biography of him, especially a short bio- 
graphy, has scarcely yet arrived. His history during the 
eighteen years, 1837 to 1855, during which he sat in the Peers, 
defended Liberal measures, and gradually won the confidence 
of the Court and its principal advisers, is but little known, less 
known, perhaps, than that of any man of the time who had 
equal weight with successive Cabinets. Very few of his private 
letters have been published; he left no record, or at least none 
has been published, of his intercourse with the great men of 
his day ; and to this hour it is uncertain why he was selected 
to succeed Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India, or 
why, with his splendid prospects at home, he accepted that bur- 
densome office and the exile which is its condition. Of his six 
years’ reign in India, it is true, everything is known as regards 
his acts; but their motives are still not fully understood, and 





* Lord Canning. 


By Sir H. 8. Cunningham, K.C.LE. Oxford: Clarend 
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it is the peculiarity of the great Mutiny that its history, in itg 
rush of dramatic incident, in the imminent danger it involveg 
to the Indian Empire, and in its multitudinous consequences, 
has swept away every historian, until all personalities except 
that of Lord Lawrence and three or four soldiers are, so to 
speak, lost in details. Even now, it is to many who have 
closely studied the facts, an obscure question what Lord Can. 
ning really did, how far his friends can claim for him that he 
suppressed the Mutiny, and how much and how little of the 
great civil work, the reorganisation of India, which was done go 
successfully, was traceable to his initiative. The time, too, wag 
one which excited furious controversies, the echo of which hag 
hardly diedaway. It was Lord Canning’s misfortune and fault 
to have aroused an unusual amount of personal dislike, to have 
irritated almost to madness the Imperialist party in India, 
which usually includes all settlers, and to have inspired the whole 
Press by one ill-considered Act, of which he himself speedily 
repented, with a thirst for vengeance, which hardly diminished 
even when the Act and its author had passed away. Under 
these circumstances, it is hard to blame Sir H.S. Cunningham 
for any imperfection in his work. We cannot commend his 
style, which shows, especially in its use of adjectives like 
“ phenomenal,” a straining after effect; nor his method, which 
frequently merges his hero too completely in the events with 
which Lord Canning was connected; but he has written a 
rapid, and in the main accurate, narrative of events, and 
on the great subject of controversy, the relation of Lord 
Canning to the people whom he was set at first to govern and 
afterwards to subdue, he has compiled from the despatches 
and some published letters a justificatory paper of decided 
merit. He should have said more about Lord Canning’s rela. 
tion to his great lieutenant, Sir John Lawrence,—a relation 
extraordinarily creditable to the Governor-General, who might 
have been forgiven had he felt what he never did feel, jealousy 
of a man whom all India tried to turn into his rival ; he should 
not have slurred over so deliberately the second great cata- 
strophe of his reign, the White Mutiny, which, but for his 
judgment and more than royal forbearance, would have 
shattered more than the Indian Empire; and he should, we 
think, have summed up in one careful chapter his general 
impression of the complex character and unusual powers of 
one of the greatest of the Governors-General. We will 
endeavour, on the authority of Sir H. 8. Cunningham’s narra- 
tive and some other information, to offer a contribution 
towards the future supply of this last hiatus. 


Lord Canning arrived in India at forty-three, apparently an 
experienced statesman, splendidly handsome, in the fullest 
vigour of health, and with a grand career before him, which 
was entirely suited to his temperament and his powers. In 
reality, he was twenty years older than his years, without a 
constitution—he had, for example, no teeth, and a permanent 
liability to indigestion and insomnia—and owing to some 
failures in his career, private as well as public, had a somewhat 
embittered mind. He had no son to carry on his name; he 
had not, as he thought, been quite fairly treated at home; 
he was conscious of powers never fully recognised; and 
he had been for twenty years cut to the bone by a 
natural yet most painful annoyance, the comparison, and 
therefore contrast, which every friend and every public 
writer drew between him and his celebrated father. He 
was, in truth, in some respects, singularly unlike George 
Canning. He possessed his statesmanlike imagination, and 
more than his power of statesmanlike reflection and device ; 
but he had none of his gift for impressing the public mind, 
none of his genius for epigram, and above all, none of his 
quickness. That splendid machine, his mind, was capable of 
doing any work required of it up to the very greatest effort of 
organising statesmanship,—Stein hardly did greater work 
than Lord Canning in Oude,—provided always that you gave 
it twenty-four hours in which to accumulate momentum. He 
was perfectly conscious of this himself, and to gain the 
necessary time, he would conceal grave news, or bury himself 
in papers, or put off resolutions, until those most close 
around him suspected him of an indifference inconsistent with 
decisiveness, or even ability. Such as he was, a man deter- 
mined to fill or to make a great position, he found himself in 
India a King; he accepted the réle of monarch, and from that 
réle he never swerved. We do not believe that he ever once 
showed a trace of jealousy or vindictiveness—and he had 
terrible provocation to both—or that any paper of his will 
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ever be published showing him less than impartial in his 

reckoning-up of men. He judged those around him coldly, 

and often unfavourably, but invariably by their capacity for 

serving the State. He excited no love, and where Lord 

Dalhousie had five hundred devotees, he had not five; but 

he was always severely just,—too just by half for some of his 

advisers. He regarded all his subjects as equally near to him 

and equally far from him ; felt no irritation at the Mutiny, 

and no inclination to pardon mutineers ; regarded the idea of 

a war of races as fatally bad and impolitic; and looked down 

on the pretension of the few unofficial Europeans in India to 

put forward a claim to be a dominant caste. such as English- 

men had been in Ireland, with a chilly scorn. He would not, 

he constantly affirmed, descend to a policy of anger. The conse- 

quence of this attitude of mind when the Mutiny broke out, and 
whole stations were massacred every week, and the massacred 
easte was hungry not only for protection but for sympathy, 

was not only a wild outburst of fury which carried away even 

officials, but a misreading of the Governor-General’s character 
which, as we look back through the vista of thirty-five years, 
seems to us almost unintelligible. He was denounced on all 
sides as a feeble humanitarian, one of those men in whom 
guilt excites no emotion, except a flaccid pity or sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of the guilty. In reality, Lord 
Canning, brave to imbecility, so brave that he did not 
even understand the fuss made about his personal safety 
end his health, both of which he, as Sir H. S. Cunning- 
ham points out, recklessly and unwisely disregarded, was 
also a haughtily stern man who, on adequate State reason 
being shown, would have gone forward in any enterprise 
utterly regardless of human life. Out of 2,500 capital sen- 
tences which he revised, we believe he pardoned four. It was 
he who passed the terrible Acts under which almost every 
offence could be capitally punished, and who created the 
“‘Commissions” which held unrevolted India in a grip of 
steel that he was at last compelled by humanity to relax. 
He urged against many of his counsellors the execution for 
massacre of the King of Delhi, and when convinced that a 
pledge had been given guaranteeing his life, sent the heir of 
Timour as a convict to Rangoon. It was he who sanctioned 
instructions, when it was thought Calcutta must rebel, which 
might have ended in sweeping the city from the earth; and 
finally, it was he who issued the proclamation which ter- 
minated all property in Oude. So wisely, so gently, and so 
vigorously was that proclamation used, and intended by 
Lord Canning to be used, that it pacified and revived the 
whole dangerous province; but its root-idea was one of the 
haughtiest despotism, and one which nearly, if not quite, 
transcends the point to which it is a right of any Govern- 
ment to go in punishing rebellion. There was no feeble 
clemency in his justice, only a cold scorn of those who 
could not see that his business on earth was to be Judge, not 
prosecutor. When the Mutiny was over, he treated it as war, 
amnestied all but murderers, in spite of frenzied outcries, and 
set himself calmly to his great tasks of reassuring the Princes, 
which he did successfully and, as it appears, finally, by issuing 
what was called “the Golden Bull,” which terminated at once 
their independence and their fears; of restoring the finances, 
which he did by coolly supporting Mr. James Wilson 
and Mr. Laing against every variety of clamour created 
by new taxation and new economies; and of making the 
Imperial Government efficient, which he did by turning 
the cumbrous old Council into a Cabinet on the European 
plan, a Cabinet, however, controlled and guided by a King 
whose word in the long-run is final. His reforms have been 
tested by thirty years’ experience, and we do not think one of 
them has failed. His success, in Oude in particular, woke 
admiration even among those who detested him ; his character 
began to be understood before he left India, and though never 
popular, it was asa man recognised to be great that he returned 
home in 1862 to die. He had never a sound constitution, 
fate had fixed him in Bengal, the worst of all places for a frame 
like his, and he was a little too conscious of the difference 
between his own statesmanship and that of those about him, 
and so worked himself to death. No man not made of wire 
and whipcord, like Frederick the Great, could have borne the 
labour Lord Canning put upon himself; and he was made 
only of flesh and bone. He was a very great man, and though 
he did not reconquer India—a feat performed by Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Clyde, and Lord Strathnairn—but for him 


SIR WALTER RALEGH.* 
Ir Sir Walter Ralegh is not one of our greatest men, there is 
at least no other Englishman who has achieved all but the 
highest reputation in so many and so different directions. 
The splendour of his exploits by sea and land, the graces of 
his person, the sweetness of his poetry, and the magnificent 
flow of his prose writings, have all contributed to form our idea 
of a soldier, sailor, scholar, courtier, orator, historian, and 
philosopher, the like of whom is not to be found in our annals, 
and who has been one of our most popular heroes for nearly 
three centuries. 
Few Englishmen have been the subject of more biographies 
or of more persistent eulogy than Sir Walter Ralegh. 
The “best-hated man of the world in court, city, and 
country,” of the great men whose names have made the reign 
of Elizabeth illustrious, and not only the most generally un- 
popular, but perhaps the man with the fewest personal 
friends, his long and unmerited imprisonment, and his unjust, 
if not illegal execution by James I., caused a complete revul- 
sion of feeling in his favour, and contributed more even than 
his actual merits, great as they were, to hand him down to 
posterity, not only, as he was admitted to be even by those 
who least loved him, as one of the greatest writers both in 
prose and verse of that great period, but—what his con- 
temporaries doubted—one of the foremost and ablest, though 
by no means one of the most successful, men of action. More 
than a dozen biographies—one, that of Oldys, of unusual 
merit—were given to the world in the two centuries and a half 
which followed his death, all to be superseded by two which 
appeared in 1868, when the late Edward Edwards and Augustus 
St. John published almost simultaneously, laboriousand copious 
biographies, each based on independent research and original 
documents, and hardly more than overlapping each other in 
new and interesting matter. But though Edwards’s book is 
nothing less than a mine of information for the life of 
Ralegh, and though St. John’s researches in the archives of 
Simancas add largely to the value of his biography, neither 
writer displays the smallest critical or historical insight ; 
neither clears up any of the perplexities and mysteries which 
envelop so many of the actions and circumstances of Ralegh’s 
life, or in the least enables us to understand his character; 
while Edwards is as dull and unreadable as St. John is 
diffuse and commonplace. More recently, Mr. Edmund Gosse 
collated for the first time the original matter brought to 
light by Messrs. Edwards and St. John, and gave us an 
interesting monograph in the “English Worthies” series. 
But though written with all the literary skill and careful 
treatment that the author’s name leads us to expect, it is too 
brief even to claim to be the biography of Sir Walter Ralegh. 

There was, then, room for another work which should narrate 
to us the facts of his life with all the detail which they 
deserve, and which the flood of letters and papers let loose 
upon us during the last half-century has at length made 
possible; which should explain, as far as they can be explained, 
the perplexing problems which attend nearly every action of 
Ralegh’s life, and nearly every event with which his name is 
connected; which should sum up judicially not only the 
evidence upon which he was condemned and executed, but 
that upon which his contemporaries generally passed so 
different a judgment from that of posterity; which should 
give us an appreciative and just criticism on his writings, and, 
above all, should portray in a manner really to live before our 
eyes the singular personality of the man to whom we may 
apply (though in a favourable sense) the well-known lines of 
Dryden :— 

« A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 

Such a biography is now before us. Mr. Stebbing has evi- 
dently devoted much thought and much labour to a most 
conscientious study of all the available materials, including 
Ralegh’s own writings and all that has been written of 
him since his death by biographers, historians, and critics. 
He has carefully weighed the evidence, and has summed it up 
fairly, and in general, judicially, neither concealing nor 
attempting in the slightest degree to gloss over the facts 
—and they are numerous and weighty—that tell against 
his hero in the many equivocal actions of his life, but 
summing up, as an effective biographer must do, with a 
leaning to the side of the accused, and after he has summed 
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up, and has converted himself into a jury, pronouncing in 
nearly every case a verdict of “Not guilty,”—a verdict in 
which we think that the majority of readers will in general 
be disposed to agree, though sometimes “ Not proven” would 
seem to be more in accordance with the evidence. 

Mr. Stebbing’s book is a biography, strictly and properly 
so called. Its author constantly bears in mind the distinc- 
tion between biography and history, and has nothing in 
common with that objectionable class of writers who commence 
their title-page with the words, “The Life and Times.” He 
treats of the general history of the period only so far as is 
absolutely needed by his narrative. Indeed, occasionally— 
for instance, in reference to the state of Ireland, and the rela- 
tions between England and Spain—he presupposes in his 
readers a good deal more knowledge than we suspect many 
of them will possess, and his book will thus be caviare to all 
who have not a fair acquaintance with the history of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James. There are no attempts at 
fine-writing in the book, no florid amplifications of hypo- 
thetical facts such as swell to an inordinate extent so many 
biographies. In the terse, crisp sentences in which the greater 
part of the book is written, there is never an unnecessary 
word, nor ever the slightest possibility of mistaking the 
writer’s meaning. Indeed, sometimes in the determination to 
attain simplicity of diction, and avoid complex sentences, he 
cuts up his paragraphs into too short periods, which become 
irritating and even fatiguing to the reader. 

Mr. Stebbing has not disguised from himself or from his 
readers the difficulties of the task he has undertaken. He 
does not claim to have cleared up all the perplexing mysteries 
which envelop many circumstances of Ralegh’s life. His 
introduction to the Court and the Queen, the causes of his 
successive disgraces and restorations to favour, his relations 
with Essex, and his connection with those still more per- 
plexing mysteries, the Bye and the Main, his attempt at 
suicide, his real intentions in his second voyage to Guiana, to 
mention only a few matters, are still shrouded in mist, which 
his biographer, though he has somewhat lightened, has been 
unable entirely to disperse. But he has at least laid before 
us all the available evidence on these questions, and has done 
so without prejudice or partiality. 

As a man of action, Ralegh was a failure. His one brilliant 
exploit—the taking of Cadiz—which he shared with others, is 
hardly a set-off against the miserable result of the single 
naval expedition in which he commanded in chief. His ex- 
ploits on land were mere skirmishes with Irish savages, and 
he never had a chance of distinguishing himself as a serious 
military commander. Though he is reputed as the founder of 
Virginia, and the introducer of its products to England and 
Treland, it is almost certain that he never set foot on the 
continent of North America, and the successive expeditions 
sent out under his auspices to colonise Virginia—or rather, 
North Carolina—were as disastrous as his own voyage to 
Guiana, and resulted in no permanent settlement. His great 
ambition was to be a statesman, and his writings lead us to 
think that he was, as his biographer describes him, “a master 
of policy ;” yet he never succeeded even in becoming a Privy 
Councillor, and his highest office was that of Captain of the 
Guard. 

It is in his literary work that the real greatness of Ralegh 
consists. As a writer of English prose, only two of his con- 
temporaries—Hooker and Bacon—attained the same rank. 
And the thought and matter of his writings are fully equal to 
the style. In his poetry he is not inferior to his friend Spenser, 
either in sweetness or poetical power. Mr. Stebbing is at his 
best in his literary criticisms. He justly says that “in previous 
English poetry no such dirge is to be found as his epitaph on 
Sir Philip Sidney,” and that its author, “had he lived in the 
nineteenth century, in default of new worlds to capture or new 
Armadas to fight, might have written In Memoriam.” The 
chapter on “Science and Literature ” is full of judicious and 
appreciative criticism, and is written in a more flowing style 
than the greater part of the book. We regret that the descrip- 
tion of the History of the World is too long to be quoted in its 
entirety, and that our limits will only allow us to extract a few 
sentences :— 

“On moves the world’s imperial pageant ; now slowly and some- 
what heavily, through the domain of Scriptural annals, with 
theological pitfalls at every step for the reputed free-thinker ; now 


as Greek and Roman confines are reached, with more ease and 
animation; always under the conduct as if of a Heaven-commis- 





sioned teacher with a message to rulers, that no ‘cords haye ever 
lasted long but those which have been twisted by love only? 
Throughout are found an instinct of the spirit of events and their 
doers, a sense that they are to be judged as breathing beings, ang 
not as mummies, an affection for nobility of aim and virtuous cop. 
duct, a scorn of rapacity, treachery, selfishness, and cruelty, which 
account better for the rapture of contemporaries, than for the 
neglect of the History of the World in the present century.” 

Weare a little disappointed with the account of the two most 
interesting episodes in Ralegh’s life, the first voyage to 
Guiana, and the capture of Cadiz. Each would bear more 
detail, and in the case of Cadiz, the narrative appears occa. 
sionally somewhat obscure, and we scarcely get so clear a 
picture of the event as we expect. On the other hand, 
nothing can be better than the chapter on the trial at Win. 
chester, which is graphically narrated, and the actors brought 
vividly before our eyes. 

On several minor points we are unable to agree with Mr, 
Stebbing, or to share his favourable view of Ralegh’s conduct, 
To Essex we think he is not quite fair. Certainly Ralegh’s 
jealousy of Essex was equal to, if not greater than, Essex’s 
jealousy of Ralegh. And though it may possibly be the truth 
that “animosity against Ralegh stimulated courtiers and 
populace to sing in chorus the praises of the stepson of the 
detested Leicester,” yet the popularity of the Earl rested 
largely on his own qualities—certainly showy, possibly 
shallow—but more generous, and displaying a less greedy and 
grovelling disposition than was the case with many of the 
favourites and would-be favourites of the great Queen. We 
hardly know whether to feel more shame at the conduct of 
Bacon, or at that of Ralegh, in relation to the fall and death 
of Essex. The letter written to Cecil shortly before the 
execution of the Earl, is, of all the actions of Ralegh’s life, 
the one which we find it most difficult to condone. 


But though we are not always in accord with Mr. Stebbing, 
we can cordially recommend his book to all readers who wish 
to make or renew an acquaintance with one of the most in- 
teresting personalities of the time, no faultless monster or 
perfect hero indeed, but one who deserved well of his country, 
and who at least was free from many of those mean vices 
and ignoble qualities which disfigure so many of the great 
names of the reigns of Elizabeth and James. In the eloquent 
passage with which Mr. Stebbing concludes his book, we find 
no word from which to dissent :— 


“Had he been less vivacious and many-sided, he might have 
succeeled better, suffered less, and accomplished more. With 
qualities less shining, he would have escaped the trammels of 
Court favouritism, and its stains. With powers less various 
he would have been content to be illustrious in one line. 
As a poet he might have rivalled instead of patronising 
Spenser. In prose he might have surpassed the thoughtful 
majesty of Hooker. As an observer of Nature he might have 
disputed the palm with Bacon. He must have been recog- 
nised as endowed with the specific gifts of a statesman or a 
general, if he had possessed none others as remarkable. But if 
less various he would have been less attractive. If he had shone 
without a cloud in any one direction, he would not have pervaded 
a period with the splendour of his nature, and become its type. 
More smoothness in his fortunes would have shorn them of their 
tragic picturesqueness. Failure itself was needed to colour all 
with the tints which surprise and captivate. He was nota martyr 
to forgive his persecutors. He was not a hero to endure in silence, 
and without an effort at escape. His character had many earthy 
streaks. His self-love was enormous. He could be shifty, wheed- 
ling, whining. His extraordinary and indomitable perseverance 
in the pursuit of ends was crossed with a strange restlessness and 
recklessness in the choice of means. His projects often ended in 
reverses and disappointments. Yet, with all the shortcomings, no 
figure, no life gathers up in itself more completely the whole 
spirit of an epoch; none more firmly enchains admiration for 
invincible individuality, or ends by winning a more personal 
tenderness and affection.” 





THE GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES.* 
THAT it should be possible to republish a book upon such a 
subject as the Government of Dependencies, written fifty 
years ago, before the great development of emigration, before 
the grant of responsible government to the larger Colonies, 
and before the rapid spread of democratic ideas, is in itself 
sufficient testimony to its enduring value as a work of political 
science. Such, indeed, is the character of the work of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis. The editor well says that this 
work deserves to be studied as a text-book in the history and 





* An Essay on the Government of Dependencies. By Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis. (Originally published in 1841.) Edited, with an Introduction, by C. P. 
Lucas, B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Colonial Office, London. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, . 
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philosophy schools at the Universities, si embodying, as it 
does, a mass of historical information and political wisdom, 
put together in the clearest, simplest, and most impartial form, 
by a man who was at once a practical statesman and a great 
political philosopher.” But to the practical politician its 
lessons are not less valuable than to the student, for it was 
written with a practical object, the highest which can engage 
the attention of a statesman, that of diminishing the 
chances of war, “the greatest calamity to which the civi- 
lised world is now exposed,” by explaining the nature of the 
political relation of supremacy and dependence, and of thereby 
amending the relations of dominant and dependent communi- 
ties, and improving the tone and observance of the maxims of 
international morality. 

It is difficult to believe that this book did not inspire the 
labours of the founders of the existing Colonial Empire, 
labours which after-ages will perhaps regard as the greatest 
monument to the fame of the Whig statesmen of the Queen’s 
reign. It is equally difficult to believe that, with its value 
doubled by the scholarlike editing and masterly introduction 
of the present editor, Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the Colonial Office, 
it will not beneficially influence the minds of those who, in 
England and in the Colonies, are striving with the same noble 
object as that which guided Sir George Lewis in his specula- 
tions, to mould the future destinies of the English-speaking 
race. Itis a real satisfaction, amidst the flood of loose writing 
and loose thinking now prevailing on this greatest of all poli- 
tical questions, to come across a book of which so much can 
with confidence be said. 

From this point of view, the elaborate analytical discussions 
as to the advantages and disadvantages toa dominant country 
and to a dependency respectively, of the relationship between 
the two, appear to us most valuable. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Lucas that such an inquiry is in any sense an idle one. It 
is only by realising what is meant by Empire, and by dis- 
tinguishing between the different kinds of dependency which 
comprise it, that we can discriminate between realities and 
appearances, and arrive at just conclusions as to policy. 

Nominal the dependence of the larger Colonies most 
certainly is, and there is plenty of evidence in the volume to 
show that Lewis would not have classed them as Dependencies 
at all. Nothing but good can come from frank recognition of 
a fact which, commonplace as it may seem to be, is neverthe- 
less, to judge from much contemporary writing, not really 
accepted or acceptable in this country. “If,” says Lewis (p. 289), 
“the Government of the dominant country substantially govern 
the dependency, the representative body cannot substantially 
govern it; and conversely, if the dependency be substantially 
governed by the representative body, it cannot be substantially 
governed by the Government of the dominant country. A 
self-governing dependency (supposing the dependency not to 
be virtually independent) is a contradiction in terms.” 

There is one form of union, and one only, which is in 
accordance both with the historical progress of the last fifty 
years, and with the highest ideals of human progress. It is 
that'which is described by Professor Freeman in his Greater 
Greece and Greater Britain, when he speaks of “a true brother- 
hood among men of the same race and speech, though their 
homes may be physically parted by the full breadth of ocean, 
though they may be parted into distinct political communities.” 
Mr. Lucas well says that if a community is too weak to stand 
firmly alone, it will consult its true interest and find its true 
development in being held like a star in its course by the 
attraction and control of astronger power. Probably he would 
not contend that this is the destiny of a continent like that of 
Australia, which in territory and situation, if not yet in popu- 
lation, has every attribute of a powerful nationality. It is abun- 
dantly clear that here, at all events, there is a growing desire for 
truly national, perhaps Republican, institutions. Any attempt 
at a closer constitutional connection between such a group of 
Colonies and Great Britain must mean the voluntary surrender 
on their part of the prospect of complete development which 
national independence alone could give them; while, on the 
other hand, any scheme likely to be acceptable to them would, 
it seems clear, involve the Mother-country in commercial ruin. 

On either side, in short, there would be sacrifices which it is 
idle to expect and impossible to desire. The only union now 
possible to attain or worth striving for is one of sentiment,— 
union based upon community of laws, language, and blood, 
and confirmed by treaty obligations; union which would make 








a war between its different members to be felt as a fratricidal 
contest ; union, finally, which would admit of the ultimate 
possible inclusion, to which Mr. Lucas adverts, of the greatest 
branch of the English-speaking race, the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Lucas attributes to the Imperial Federationists the 
merit of the recognition that the larger Colonies are not de- 
pendents, but equals. The form of their proposals, indeed, 
implies such a recognition; but it is easy to detect in them 
the spirit which has worked so much evil in the past, and even 
now, by the distrust which it has engendered in the minds of 
Colonists, is the greatest obstacle to true union, the spirit, 
namely, described in Lewis’s sixth advantage to a dominant 
country, “the glory which it is supposed to derive from an 
extensive Colonial Empire.” We are rather surprised to find 
that Mr. Lucas attributes great importance to this supposed 
advantage. Such was not the opinion of Sir George Lewis, 
and it was clearly not the feeling of the founders of re- 
sponsible government in Canada and Australia. Guided, as 
Mr. Lucas points out, by past experience, they saw that the 
old English Colonies had thriven under self-government, and 
that the greatest of them had been lost for ever by the action 
of the Mother-country in imposing taxes on them, instead of 
leaving them to tax themselves. By a fortunate coincidence, 
the principle of Free-trade and the “free, self-reliant doctrines 
of the so-called Manchester school” were at the time taking 
firm root in this country. It is only by an effort that the 
Free-trader can recognise that the paramount necessity of 
maintaining unity of feeling and affection justified the 
abandonment of all control over the commercial policy of the 
Colonies, an abandonment due rather, perhaps, to indifference 
than to policy, and deprecated in the strongest terms by the 
greatest of Colonial Secretaries, Lord Grey. “It is difficult 
to imagine,” says Mr. Lucas in summing up, “in what way 
(the Australian Colonies) could have been more generously 
treated, and Englishmen may sometimes wonder that such 
scant justice has been done to a singularly large-minded and 
liberal policy.” The welcome given to the prospect of Austral- 
asian Federation is in the same generous and consistent 
spirit, and if leaders of opinion in England go on to recognise 
and proclaim their belief that political independence need not 
and should not mean separation in any sinister sense, there 
will be no fear for the future of the English race. 

It is interesting to observe that Sir George Lewis in his 
speculations took account of the possibility of such inde- 
pendence. Adam Smith was of opinion that no dominant 
country would ever voluntarily relinquish its power over a 
dependency. 

‘“‘It is, however,” says Lewis (p. 328), ‘conceivable that, in a 
given case, the dominant country might perceive that it derives no 
benefit from the possession of a dependency, and that the de- 
pendency is able and willing to form an independent state; and that, 
consequently, a dominant country might abandon its authority 
over a dependency from want of a sufficient inducement to retain 
Reena ronal: If a dominant country understood the true nature of 
the advantages arising from the relation of supremacy and de- 
pendence to the related communities, it would voluntarily recog- 
nise the legal independence of such of its own dependencies as 
were fit for independence; it would, by its political arrangements, 
study to prepare for independence those which were still unable 
to stand alone; and it would seek to promote colonisation 
for the purpose of extending its trade rather than its Empire, 
and without attempting to maintain the dependence of its colonies 
beyond the time when they need its protection. ..... Admitting 
the impossibility of the prevailing opinions concerning the advan- 
tages of extensive empire being so far modified as to permit a 
dominant country to take such a view of its political relations 
with its dependencies as that now indicated, it is proved by the 
example of England [the original American Colonies are here, of 
course, referred to] that the dominant country may concede virtual 
independence to a dependency, by establishing in it a system of 
popular self-government, and by abstaining almost constantly 
from any interference with its internal affairs. Such a relation of 
the dominant country and the dependency as has been described 
in the preceding paragraph seems, however, scarcely consistent 
with the duration of the dependence of the latter for any con- 
siderable period. At all events the long duration of its de- 
pendence under such circumstances implies as much moderation 
and rationality on both sides as would be implied on the side of 
the dominant country by a voluntary cession of its authority over 
the dependency.” 

In all the history of colonisation, Mr. Lucas truly says, 
there is no more interesting point to be noticed than the 
revival of the system of Chartered Companies. We are unable, 
however, to share his apparent hopefulness as to the future of 
this form of colonisation. Commenting upon Adam Smith’s 
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opinion that the “ government of an exclusive company of 
merchants is perhaps the worst of all governments for any 
country whatever,” Mr. Lucas points out that while the essence 
of the old charters was monopoly of trade, the new charters, 
on the contrary, contain clauses specially prohibiting such 
monopoly. “ With steamers, telegraphs, and newspapers, 
everything is now known, and public opinion is quickly raised 
and strangely felt. The chances of abuse are minimised, the 
chances of doing good work are at least as great as ever they 
were.” But there is one difference which does not tell so much 
in favour of the new ventures. The East India Company at 
least did the work for which it was founded, that of a great 
trading concern; and it was not until generations had proved 
its soundness that the Government became even virtually 
responsible for it. It is not perhaps a very healthy sign that, 
as Mr. Lucas observes, the new British annexations in Africa 
have been made, not so much because there was a strong desire 
in England to take more of Africa, as because, if it had not 
been taken by the English, it might or would have been by 
the Germans. It is certainly disquieting to find that the 
African Companies, after a year or two of existence, are 
showing evident signs of distress, and of the design to call 
upon the Imperial Government for assistance. It is more than 
likely that the people and government of this country may 
before long find themselves involved in an enterprise so vast 
and risky, that they would never have sanctioned it had 
the issue been placed fairly before them at the beginning, 
and that the electorate, which thave a healthy distrust of 
mere territorial aggrandisement, may repudiate a policy into 
which they may have reason to think they have been inveigled 
by the greed of speculators or the ambition of Colonial states- 
men. It is certainly premature to describe the new birth of 
Chartered Companies as “one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times.” A very interesting point which is closely connected 
with the foregoing considerations is the question whether trade 
follows the flag. We are unable to do more than note that 
the editor makes a valuable contribution to its discussion in 
an appendix to the volume, while in another he has collected 
the passages in which Sir George Lewis commented on the 
constitutional position of Ireland in a sense, it may be added, 
very hostile to the Home-rule solution. 
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High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY, 











InpbIA OFFICE, 
Whitehall, January 15th, 1892. 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENT IN INDIA. 


LS fet a» HEAD-MASTER for the CENTRAL 

MODEL SCHOOL at LAHORE, in the Punjab. The Head-Master must 
be competent to instruct effciently up to the standard of the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Punjab University. ‘the engagement will be for a period not exceeding 
five years from date of reaching Lahore; and no pension is attached to the office. 
The salary (commen ¢ from arrival at Lahore) will be 300 rs, a month, rising by 
annual increments of 25 rs. to 400 rs.a month. A free passage to Bombay will be 
provided, 

Applications (with testimonials) to be sent in before February 8th to the 
SECKETARY, in the Public Department, India Office, Westminster, 8.W. 


rr tee COLLEGE.—FOUNDATION, 
ELECTION of FOUNDATIONERS. 











The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the month of 
MARCH to sclect from the applicants a certain number of BOYS who will be 
allowed to COMPETE for admission to the FOUNDATION. 

The number of vacancies to be filled up will probably be about ten, but may be 
more or less, according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of the 
Summer Term. 

The Examination will take place in the month of July. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving suflicient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 15th, to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
forms of application, &c. 


|} EALTH and EDUCATION,.—LADY strongly RECOM- 

MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend, Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Bervers Street. 


OME for YOUNG CHILDREN whose parents reside 
in India, and for others. Good Schools near, and Miss HART takes a 
Kindergarten Class in the neighbourhood, which the younger children could 


attend. References permitted to the Marchioness of Ripon, Studley Royal; 
Rey. J. Li. Davies, the Vicarage, Kirkby Lousdale; Rev. H. Footman, the 


Vicarage, Nocton, Lincoln; Dr. Waller, Weston Lodge, Grove End Road, N.W.; 
E. A. Gruning, Esq., 43 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.; and others.—Address, Mrs, 
HART, care of Rev. Dr. Abbott, 5 Willow Road, Hampstead, 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—About THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, tenable at School, will be awarded by Examination, held simul- 
taneously at Rossall and at Oxford, MARCH 29th to 31st. Suabjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleet wood, 
for further particulars, 
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‘ares PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE 
(Ladies’ Division). 
THIRTY-SECOND SESSION, 1891-92. 

Education of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial instruction, Private 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and Scientific Collections 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for practical education. 

Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &. Distinguished instructors. — 

There is a JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee, Particulars in the Library, 
next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 

The SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
T.—Mechanical Course. 
1I.—Civil Engineering Section. , 

III.—Colonial Division, For preliminary practical training of young men for 
Colonial life. 

Electrical Engineering, Marine and Mining Divisions. 

Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library next, Byzantine Court, Crystal 
Palace. F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist S., 

Superintendent, Educational Department. 


O PATRONS.—A CAMBRIDGE M.A., wide experience, 
and highest references, no extreme views, SEKKS PREFERMENT. 

Good house essential. Private means.—‘‘OMEGA,” Church House, West- 
minster, 


N ORNING CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 SOMERSET SCREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Thorough Preparation for Public Schools for Boys from five to fourteen. 
Miss Wt ODMAN is helped by a staff of trained female teachers, and graduate, 
who superintends outdoor sports. 

















Terms of Subseription, 


——_>—_—_ 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... ee a ae ose sci: 9B Bissssss 014 8..... M07 22 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e. ... me sie otk ee Bae: | | a eee OB. S:sss0 0-7-8 


NOTICE.—In future, the Inpex to the “SrxcraTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UrHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. oa 


The COUNCIL of the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY RECOMMEND the UNDER-MENTIONED 
CASES for ASSISTANCE, the District Committees of the 
Society having been unable to raise the sums needed from 
the ordinary sources. Contributions for any of the cases wil] 
be thankfully received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, Charity 
Organisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C,:~ 


16,514,—An East-End Committee ask for help to obtain a pension of 6s, 64, 
weekly for a very respectable single woman, aged 67. Her nearest relations ara 
two nieces. One has promised two dinners weekly, and the other in service will 
give ls. weekly, A further sum of £7 3s, is required. 

12,254.—Help is asked to continue a pension of 7s, a week to a very respectable 
couple, aged 68, The man is partially paralysed. Two murried children give 
2s, 6d. between them regularly. The clergyman and friends are a'so helping 
£9 2s, is needed to continue the pension. 

16,003,—£2 2s, needed to make up to 7s. 6d. a week the earnings of a delicate 
unmarried dressmaker, aged 63, She is the survivor of two sisters who in days 
gone by supported between them a mother and an inva'id brother. But for this 
they might both have made provision for old age. 

16,078.—An East-End Committee ask for £5 4s. as part of a six months’ allow. 
ance for a most respectable widow of 75, who worked for one firm for 34 years, 
Her husband, a coachman, was ill for seven years, during which time they lived 
on his savings and on what she conldearn. At the time of his death, eight years 
ago, she had still £150 left. This is now exhausted, A nephew pays rent, anda 
private donor gives ls. per week. 

11,389,—It is wished to raise £5 5s. in order to continue a pension of 23. 6d. a 
week to a widow of 73, Her late husband, who had worked on one farm for 45 
years, came to London to be near his children, The clergy and the children co- 
operate with the Committee in helping the pensioner, who bears an excellent 
character. This pension has been kept up since 1884. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—_@—_—_ 
OvuTsIDE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£ 3. d. £ s. d, 
PARO: siess spisnsiend isiiasinilanitaniaied + 1010 0] Narrow Column ................. - 310 0 
Half-Page ........... wee 5 5 Of] Half-Column » 11 0 
QUATtEE-PAZES ccsccrseesoccseesess » 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
ComPANIEs, 
Outside Page .......... sssescocss WAM OG QO) SMSGO RECS <.ccicisssccss asasnerabe £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR ss 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. | Sir O, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—I have never 


REMEDY 
FOR 


THE BEST 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





ASTHMA, JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, ec. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





A pure Solution. 


IRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free, 


188 STRAND. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the word. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 








HROATIRRITATION and COUGH 
—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing congh and affecting the voice. For thes+ 
symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 7$d.; tins, 1s, 1id.; labelled ‘(JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London,” 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
E 


TH 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

z ForgIGN PoLicy OF Iraty. By the late Emile 


de Laveleye. M 
OF CARDINAL ANNING. By 
REMINISCENT? nell, (2) Sarah M. Sheldon Amos, 


( Witfamin Wangh, and (4) the Editor. 


UESTIONS :— 
CoLoMTAL QP TSOUR Party 1n New Sours WALes, 


ir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G. 
2. Wan aD BLack Nn NaTaL. By Harriette 
* “BE. Colenso and A. Werner. 
8, LorD KNUTSFORD AND COLONIAL OPINION ON 
HomME-RULE. By E. J.C. Morton. — 

THE UNHEALTHINESS OF Cities. By Francis Peek 
and Edwin T. Hall. ae, 
Tue REIGN OF TERROR IN Persia. By Sheikh 

Djemal ed Din. nee 
Tur GENIUS OF PLATO. By Walter Pater. 
PrincIPAL CAVE ON THE HexatTsevucn. By Professor 
Cc Lente AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS 

CunLYLE.—Il. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G, 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FEBRUARY. 


{Tue DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND 
‘AvonpaLE. By Lord Tennyson. 

CRoss-EXAMINATION. By Lord Bramwell, ! 

Tur AccusED AS A WITNESS. By Frederick Mead 
(Metropolitan Police Magistrate). 

THE TRAFFIC IN SERMONS. By the Rey. B.G. Johns. 

Two Moops OF A Man. By Mrs. Singleton (Violet 

ane). 

Tur LoxDOM WaTeR-SupPLy. By the Right Hon. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Chairman, London 
County Conncil). 

RECOLLECTIONS OF TEWFIK PasHA, By Edward 
Dicey, C.B. ‘ 

Tur “IpEAL”’ UNIVERSITY. By J. Churton Collins, 

‘A Trip TO TRAVANCORE, By Lady Eva Wyndham 

un. 

one AcrE. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

CARDINAL MANNING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
By Reginald G, Wilberforce. 

Tur PRESENT STATE OF THE PANAMA CANAL, (With 
Illustration.) By Rear-Admiral E. H. Seymour. 

A New CALENDAR OF GREAT MEN. By the Right 
Hon. John Morley, M.P. 

INFLUENZA AND SALIcIN. By T. J. Maclagan, M.D. 

EpirortaL Note: THE SHISHKOFF FuND. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd, 





NEW REVIEW. 
The February Number of the New Review will 
contain a 
CHARACTER-STUDY OF THE LATE 
DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE, 


From the most Authoritative Source, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY. Price ls. 
Srupres in CHARACTER: H.R.H. THE DuKE oF 
CLARENCE AND AVONDALE, K.G, 
Wotton RetnrrED. Chaps. 4-5. An Unpublished 
Novel. (To be concluded.) By Thomas Carlyle, 
THE Lasour PLaTroRM : NEW STYLE, 
1. By Tom Mann. 
2. By Ben Tillett. 
Tae Simian Toneur. By Professor R. L. Garner. 
DISCIPLINE AND THE ARMY. By General Sir George 
W. Higginson, K.C.B. 
On LivERARY COLLABORATION. By Walter Besant. 
THREE WARS: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Emile Zola. (To be continued.) 
Tue MARRIAGE TIE: ITS SANCTITY AND ITS ABUSE. 
By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
THE NaTIONAL GALLLERY OF British ArT. By 
M. H. Spielmann. 
teal hee Nag yperc: ¢ By Andrew Lang, 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA, a By Ee Austin 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 





THE 


INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


Edited by A. J. Witson, 





Contents of No. I.—Argentine Finance and the 
Rothschild-Morgan Committee.—United States Rail- 
road Securities.—-The Art and Mystery of Financial 
Trusts.—Mr, Goschen's Currency Proposals.—T he 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company.—Spain 
and her Debts,—Hiuts for Investors of Small Means, 
—Company Notes: American Railroads, Banks, 
Breweries, Financial, Industrial, Mines.—Notes on 
Government Finance.—Notices on Books, &c.—In- 
terest and Dividend-Bearing Securities. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—RHEUMATISM AND NEURALGIA.— 
Though the former disease remorselessly attacks 
Persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly selects its 
Victims from the weak and delicate, the persevering 
use of there remedies will infallibly cura both com- 

laints. After the affected parts have been diligently 
omented with hot brine, and the skin thoroughly 
dried, Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly 
and evenly for a few minutes twice a day, and his 
Pills taken according to the printed directions 
wrapped round each box of his medicine. Both 
Ointment and Pills are accompanied by instructions 
designed for the public at large, and no invalid, who 
attentively reads them, can now be at any loss how 
to doctor himself successfully, 








Che 
Pewhery House Magasine, 
FEBRUARY, 1892, 


Contains, among others, an Article on 


The INTERCESSION of CHRIST. 
By the Rev. Canon T. T. CARTER. 


The LIFE of LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
By the Rev. Canon KNOX-LITTLE. 


SYDNEY SMITH. 
By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 916. FEBRUARY, 1892. 2s, 6d, 





CONTENTS. 

ROSEBERY v. GLADSTONE. By Lord Brabourne. 

DIANA: THE History OF AGREAT MisTAKe, Chaps. 
1-3. 

MEMOIRS OF GENERAL Marsot. By Lientenant- 
General Sir George Chesney, K.C.B. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
(Conclusion.) 

Tue Camp OF WALLENSTEIN. By Friedrich Schiller. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

TreA aT THE Mains. 

TROUBLED Eayrr, AND THE Late Kuepive. By 
Francis Scudamore. 

ArTeR BiGHORN In KamscuatKa. By F. H, H: 
Guillemard, 

Tue OLD SaLoon—Lapy-TRAVELLERS. 

CaNnTRAL AFRICAN TRADE, AND THE NYASALAND 
Water-Way. By Alfred Sharpe, Vice-Vonsul, 
Nyasaland, 

Tue Duke oF CLAKENCE. 

Sr. Georce’s CHaret, WINDSOR, JANUARY 20TH, 
1892, By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C B. 


Wituiam Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS, FEBRUARY. 23. 6d. 


O.p-AGE Pensions. By the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P, 

Tue ANCESTORS OF THE QUEEN. By H. W. Wollf. 

HoMER AND THE HiguHerR Criticism. By Andrew 
Lang. 

Society tn Napies. By Charles Edwardes. 

OnE Votre, ONE VALUE. By St. Loe Strachey, 

A WorD FoR THE REVIEWERS. By Sidney J. Low. 

CLaupIAn’s “OLD Man or Verona.” By W. J. 


Courthope. ; E 
MEN-SERVANTS IN ENGLAND. By Lady Violet Greville. 
THE GROWTH OF CONSERVATISM IN SCOTLAND, By 


a Scottish Conservative. 
AMONG THE Books. CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. Auten and Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents. FEBRUARY. Price 2s, 6d, 


1. Bretionatry. By Rev. Walter Lloyd, 

2. GrRoLAMO SAVONAROLA IN HISTORY AND FICTION. 
By Rev. J. Jessop Teague. 

3. Cuina: A Far EasTerN QUESTION. By Wm. 
Robertson. 

4, A Stupy or Mr. Tuomas Harpy. By J, A. 
Newton Robinson. 

5. A TeacuIna UNIversity For Lonpoy. By J. 
Spencer Hill. 

6. Lorp RosEeBEery’s “ Pitt.”” By R. Seymour Long. 

7. Is Compunsory EpucaTION A FaILurRE? By 
Joseph J. Davies, 

8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 9, THE Drama. 


London: EpwARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





CARLYLE’S UNPUBLISHED LECTURES, 
Now ready, printed in best style, royal 8vo, to range 
with the Library a Carlyle’s other Works, 


ECTURES on the HISTORY of 
_4 EUROPEAN CULTURE and LITERATURE 
from the EARLIEST TIMES to the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Tuomas CarLyLe. Now 
published for the first time from the Anstey MS. in 
the Library of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by R. P. Karxaria, 


London: T. G, JoHnsox, 121 Fleet Street. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


GOD’S FOOL, 


The New Serial, 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “An Old Maid’s Love” and “‘ The Sin of 
Joost Avelingh,” 

Was commenced in The TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE on January Ist. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1892. 


1.GOD’S FOOL. Chaps. 6-10. By Maarten 
Maartens, Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Love.” 

. The RETROSPECT of the JUST. 

An AIDE-DE-CAMP of MASSENA, 

BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, 

AUTUMN. By Atan Waters, M.A, 

. The SECRET of WARDALE COURT. Chaps. 
1-2. By ANDREE Hope. 

. The REMARKABLE STORY of the PRO- 
GENITOR of the IRISH HUGHESES, 

8. WAYFARING by the TAKN. By E. H. Barker, 

9. NORWAY in WINTER. By A. Amy Butter, 

10. HUMOUR, 

1l. TRICKS on TRAVELLERS, 


HERVEY. 
12, AUNT ANNE. Chaps. 3-4, 


> Or G0 BO 


~sI 


By Caples 





NOW READY. 


The LETTERS of a LEIPZIG 


CANTOR; being the Letters of Moritz Kaupt- 
mann to Franz Hauser, Ludwig Spohr, and other 
Musicians, Edited by Professor Dr. ALFRED 
Scuéne and Ferpinanp Hitter. Translated 
and Arranged by A. D. CoLeRIDGE, In 2 vols, 
8yo, 21s. 

*,* May also be obtained from Messrs. Novello 

Ewer, and Co., 1 Berners Street, W. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW IRISH NOVEL. 


DENIS O’NIEL. By M. 


BrapForp Waiting. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ PAUL’S SISTER.” 


The BARONESS. By Miss 


F. M. Pearp. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 

“The author of ‘ Near Neighbours,’ as all readers 
of that pretty story will remember, has something of 
the trick of a Dutch artist in words,—homely, inti- 
mate, with a combination of quiet pathos and quaint 
simplicity...... and a most romantic story the author 
has contrived to make out of her materials. Miss 
Peard writes well, and she is occasionally epigram- 
matic.”’—Athenzum, 


nee 


‘The powerful and original Cumberland novel.”— 
Carlisle Patriot. 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By 


Aveusta A, Varty-SmitH. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A 
QUARTER COPIES. 
MRS. 


HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, hand. 
somely bound in redcloth, Each novel complete in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Thirty-four Volumes may 
now be obtained, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 

Sours, PRESERVED PRO. 
- __ VISIONS, and _ 

| ote MEATS. Also, 





| rate of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

J eee SOUP, & JELLY, & other 

ini for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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THE ARGOSY FOR FEBRUARY contains the 
Continuation of “ ASHLEY,” a Serial Story, by Mrs. Hrnry Woop, Author of 
“East Lynne.” 





NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR- FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Ashley. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “East Lynne.” Chap. 2.: The Butterfly 
Chase.—2. Parsimonious Liberality.—3. A Guilty Silence: a Serial Story. Illustrated 
by M. L. Gow. Chaps. 6-10.—4. In the Lotus-Land. By Charles W. Wood, F.RG.S 
With 9 Illustrations.—5. The Third Finger of the Right Hand.—6. A Church Window. 
—7. The Masquerade Ball. By A. M. Trotter.—8s. Who Rang the Bell ?—9. When my 
Ship Comes Home. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New medina Street, W. 


THE ARGOSY FOR J ANUARY contains the 
First Part of “ ASHLEY, »? a Serial Story, by Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 
“ East Lynne.” 





NOW READY.—SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New —"* Street, W. 


Will _ esialeed ear uy Next Week. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
WITH EXTENSIVE SUPPLEMENT AND VALUABLE APPENDICES. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Blackie’s Modern 








Editor of Ogilvie’s ‘Im >>:rial Dictionary,’ New Edition; “ 
Cyclopedia,” &e. 


In 1 vol. feap. ito, 864 pp., containing over 80,000 entries. 


Cloth, red edges ee se x sc price 5s. 
Half-bound roxburgh ads a ae Ae ame aos » 6s. 6d. 
Half-morocco ioe see EY: nee Ses wee ‘ve 3 AOR} 





BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


London : 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Sub- 


scribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus leszea the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN & VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 














ANNOUNCEMENT. 





The large Edition of THOMAS 
HARDY’S New Novel, 


“TESS OF THE 
D'URBERVILLES 


having been exhausted, g 
Second Edition is in rapig 
preparation, and will be 
ready immediately. 


Times.—“ Mr. Hardy’s latest novel is 
his greatest...... A story daring in its 
treatment of conventional ideas......and 
profoundly stirring by its tragic power,” 

Athenzxum.—* Mr. Hardy has written 
novel that is not only good, but great.” 

World.—“ A work that casts all his 
previous achievements into the shade...... 
So superb a life-study as that of Tess,” 

Black and White.—* The finest thing 
he has ever done.” 

Pall Mall Gazette—* The strongest, 
English novel of many years.” 


London : 
JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE &CO,, 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Just published, crown 3vo, 5s. 
AVONMORE, 
And other Poems. 

By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, F.E LS, 
JAMES NISBET and co., 21 | Bevvens Street, W. 








“Indispensable to every Londoner.’’—Pall Mall 
yuzette, 


Now ready, price 1s. (post-free, 1s. 2d.) ; or in cloth, 2s, 


THE METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK, 


“ A thoroughly trustworthy book of reference,”— 
Times, 

“A volume every Londoner should possess,.”— 
City Press. 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 





Now ready for FEBRUARY, price 6d. 


HE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edited by the Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, M.A. 
Contributors to this Number include :—The Very 
Rev. R. Payne Smitu, D.D., Dean of Canterbury; 
Uanon 8S. R. Driver; Canon T. K. CHEyYNE; 
Professors H. E. Ryuir, A. B. Davipson, J. AGAR 
Breet; The Bisnop of Drery; Kev. Dr, ANDREW 
Bonar, &c. 





NHE CANON and TEXT of the 

OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. rrants Bust, 

Profes or of Theology at Leipzig. Just published, 
demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Professor BANKS, in the Critical Review, writes:— 
**It would be difficult to find a more comprehensive, 
succinct, and lucid digest of the results of recent 
study of this subject than is given in this volume...... 
A perfect mine of exact detailed information.”’ 





HE LIFE of OUR LORD upon 
the EARTH: considered in its Historical, 
Coronological, and Geographical Relations. By 
SaMUEL J. ANDREWS Newand Revised Authorised 
Edition, now ready, large post 8vo, price 9+. 





OW to READ the PROPHETS: 

being the Prophecies arranged Chronologically 
in their Historical Setting. With Explanations, 
Maps, and Glossary. Containing Jonah, Amos, 
Hosea, Zachariah (ix.-xiv.), Micah, *Nahum, 
Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obediah, and Joel. By Rev. 
BucHanan Brake, B, D., Author of “ How to Read 
Isaiah.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Edinburgh: T, and T, CLARK, 28 George Street, 





241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. ; 


and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 





and all Bookzellers, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


By PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 
Now ready, 4to, £2 2s, net. 


ETCHING AND MEZZOTINT 
ENGRAVING. 


: by HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A., M.A., 
et Sane at in the University of Oxford, With Illustrations, 


HENRY JEPHSON. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, net. 


The PLATFORM: its Rise and Progress. 


By Henry JEPHSON. > 
*.* The Publishers believe this to be the first attempt made to trace the origin 
and development of what has now become a great political institution. 
REGINALD BIOMFIELD AND F. INIGO THOMAS. 
Ex‘ra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The FORMAL GARDEN in ENGLAND. 


By ReGINALD BLOMFIELD and Inigo THomas, With Illustrations,. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition , 21s, net. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
Immediately, 3 vole. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


NEVERMORE. By Rolf Boldrewood. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARIAM; or, Twenty-one Days. By 


Horace VICTOR. ’ ; ; 
SCOTSMAN.—* The book will be read with enjoyment by every one interested 
in the men and manners of the East.” 


ANEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE “ GOLDEN 
TREASURY” SERIES.” 
Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


CHRYSOMELA. A Selection from the 


Lyrical Poems of Robert Herrick. Arranged with Notes by Francis 
TURNER PALGRAVE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 388, FEBRUARY, price 1s., contains :— 
1, Dow Orstro. By F. Marion Craw-|5. Romance anD YOUTH. 
ford, Chaps. 4-6. 6, THE FLIGHT FROM THE FIELDS. By 


Arthur Gaye. 
2. bs beh a a Taek 7. Str MicwaEL. By Sir Frederick 


Pollock, Bart. 
8, OuR MiLitaRyY UNREADINESS, [s NaTionaL PENSIONS, By H. 
4, THE VILLAGE LEGACY. 


The Enalish Klusteatey Manrsine 


For FEBRUARY, 1892, price 6d., contains :— 


1, Tue Riaut. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFour, M.P., First Lord OF THE TREASURY, 
Engraved by W. Biscombe Gardner. Front. 

2, Mr, ARTHUR BaLrour. Henry W. Luey. With Sketch of the Fourth Party 
by Leslie Ward. 

8, Nona Vincent. (To be continued.) Henry James, Illustrated by W. J. 
Hennessy. 

4, LoNDON AND NorTH-WESTERN LocoMOTIVE WorKS AT CREWE. C.J. Bowen 
Cook. Illustrated from Official Photographs. 

5. Brauwan CastLE. Julia, Marchioness of Tweeddale, and Lady Jeune. Illus. 
trated by Thomas Riley. 

6. Mrs. HompHry Warp. Henry James, With Portrait. 

7. How PIANos ARE Mabe. Joseph Hatton. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. 

8, THE MosQues oF TLEMCEN. Written and Illustrated by Edgar Barclay, 

9, A GIRL OF THE PERIOD, Mrs, Oliphant. Illustrated by R. A. Bell. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. 








NEW WORK on TOKENS.—Now ready. 

THE TRADESMEN’S TOKENS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
By JAMES ATKINS 
(Author of ‘* Colonial Coins,” &c.) 

Containing many hitherto unknown Tokens, and a large number of varieties of 
Dies and Edges, not before published ; copious Indexes ; a List of the Imitations 
of Regal Coppers ; a Table of Proofs struck in Silver; and an Indication of the 

Rarity of many of the Tokens is also given. 

Crown 8vo, roxburgh, gilt top, 18s., post-free. 
London: W, S. LINCOLN and SON, 69 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


PSTAIRS_— and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Omatral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0O., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we « soe nen £12,000,000 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
Upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY “A, K. H. B.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 
September, 1865, to September, 1890. 
By the AUTHOR of “The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON.” 
2vols. 8vo. Vol. I. (1865-1878), 12s. 
**Contains a host of good stories.”"—Scotsman, 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “HISTORY 
of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” is in course of Issue in 
Twelve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 6s. each. This Edition will be 
divided into Two Sections: ENGLAND,7 Volumes ; IRELAND, 5 Volumes, 
The First Volume of ENGLAND” is now ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE OF MR. ANDREW 
LANG'S WORKS. 


New Editions of the following Works by Mr. ANDREW LANG will be issued in 
Monthly Volumes, price 23. 6d. each net :— 





1, LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS, |3. OLD FRIENDS. March. 
[Ready, | 4. LETTERS on LITERATURE. 
2. BOOKS and BOOKMEN, [February. (April. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (Wew Volume.) 
SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote and C. G. 


TesButt. FIGURE-SKATING. By T. Maxwe.tt WitHam. With Contri- 
butions on CURLING (Rev, Joun Kerr), TOBOGGANING (OrmonpD Hake), 
ICKE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tesputr). With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text, by C. Whymper and Captain R. M, Alexan- 
der, and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Mr. 8S. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samuent Rawson Garpiner, LL.D. 
Complete in 1 vol., with 378 Illustrations, crown &vo, gilt top, 12s, (And 
Historical Letters, 5s.) 

“The illustrations are so admirably chosen, so well reproduced, and so 
numerous, that they place the book in a class by itself among handbooks of 
English history. There is absolutely no other single book which illustrates 
English History on so complete a scale and in such a small compass.” —Guardian. 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall, 


F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 

ConTENTS :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s “ Farbenlehre ’’—Atoms, Molecules, and 
Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Louis Pasteur, his Life and Labours—The Rain- 
bow and its Congeners—Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on 
October 22nd, 1884—Thomas Young—-Life in the Alps—About Common Water— 
Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unveiling the Statue of Thomas 
Carlyle—On the Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old Alpine 


Jottings—A Morning on Alp Lusgen. 
The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of 


Psychology. By James Sutty, M.A., LL.D., Examiner in Mental and Moral 
Science in the University of London. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Ser- 


geant-Surgeon to Charles II.: a Biographical Stady. By Surgeon-General 
Sir T. Lonemore, 0.B., F.R.O.S., &. With Portrait and Illustration, 8vo, 


10s. 6d. 
HALF-HOURS with the MILLIONAIRES; 


showing how much Harder it is to Spend a Million than to Make it. Edited 
by B. B. West. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES and MODERN 


THOUGHT: being the Boyle Lectures for i891. By the Rev. T. G. Bonney, 
D.Sc., Hon. Canon of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The CHURCH CATECHISM: its History 


and Contents. A Manual for Teachers and Students. By the Rev. A. J.C. 
ALLEN, M.A., formerly Principal of the Chester Diocesan Training College. 
Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


WORKS BY W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The LIGHT of LIFE. Sermons. 
SUNLIGHT and SHADOW in the 


CHRISTIAN LIFE. Sermons Preached for the most part in America, 


SERMONS Preached for the most part in 


Manchester. 


WORKS BY REV. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


CREED and CHARACTER. Sermons. 
ON BEHALF of BELIEF. Sermons Preached 


in St. Paul's Cathedral. 


LOGIC and LIFE, with other Sermons. 











Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — FEBRUARY. 


The THREE FATES, By F. Manion, RUNAWAYES EYES. A _ Shake- 
CRAWFOKD. Chaps. 23-24. ees Note. By Professor JoHN 

W. HALEs. 
ADESERT FRUIT. ByGrantALLEN.| An EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 


ONE, TWO, THREE, By Cuanzes FRIENDSHIP. By Miss I. A. 


~ TAYLor. 
Gossent Lanane. MRS. JULIET. By Mrs, Aurrep W. 


The SEALSKIN PURSE, An Incident Hunt. Chaps, 4-6. 
founded on Fact. By Lovisa| AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
MOoLESWoRTH, ANDREW Lana, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
FEBRUARY. 


Prorm. By James Thomson (B.V.) 
THE GovERNMENT OF LoNnoon. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
Some PossIBILITIES OF ELEcTRICITY. By Professor William Crookes, F R.3. 
THE Roap FROM MASHONALAND. By J. Theodore Bent. 
AUSTRALIAN MEN OF Mark. By Francis Adams, 
MapaME BopicHon: A REMINISCENCE. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 
THe Stace anpD LITERATURE. By William Archer. 
Prerre Loti. By Edward Delille, 
Tue Irish EpucaTion QuEsTION. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
THE Future OF MARRIAGE. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe. 
A Repty. By Susan, Countess of Ma. bury. 
A Human Document, Chaps. 16-18, By W. A. Mallock. 





H. DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. De Windt, 


F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ From Pekin to Calais,’ “ A Ride to India,” &. With 
an Introduction by Madame OLGA pE Novixorr (“ O, K.”) With numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo. [In Fevruary. 


W. H. HUDSON, O.M.Z.S. 


The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. 


Hupson, ©.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of ‘‘ Argentine Ornithology.” With 
numerous Lilustrations, demy 8vo. [In a few days. 


W.S. LILLY. 


ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.S. Lilly. Demy 


8vo, 12s, 
*.* Progress, Liberty, The People, Public Opinion, Education, Woman’s Rights, 
and Supply and Demand. 


H. H. STATHAM. 


MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


By H. H. Sraruam. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


PERROT and CHIPIEZ. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PERSIA. 


By Grorces Perrot and Cuarves Curprez, With numerous Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates, imperial 8vo, 21s. 


PERROT and CHIPIEZ, 


AHISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PHRYGIA, 


LYDIA, CARIA, and LYCIA. By Groreges Perrot and CHARLES CHIPIEZ, 
With 280 Illustrations, imperial 8yo, 15s, 


An ABSOLUTE KEY to OCCULT SOIENCE. 


The TAROT of the BOHEMIANS. The 


most Ancient Book in the World. For the Exclusive Use of the Initiates. 
By Parvs, With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Mrs, EARL. 


DINNERS in MINIATURE. 


Eart, Crown €vo, 2s, 6d. 





By Mrs. 


Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


AMONG TYPHOONS and PIRATE CRAFT. 


By Captain Lrinpsay Anperson, Author of “ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.”’ 
With Illustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


“B. H.” 


A NEW DEPARTURE in ASTRONOMY: the 


Revolution of the Solar System. By “ E. H.’’ Demy 8vo, 23. [ Ready. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A PARTNER from the WEST. By Arthur 


PaTERSON, Crown Svo, 5s. [This day, 


PRETTY MICHAL. A Free Translation of 


Maurice Joxal’s Romance, ‘‘ASZEP MIKHAL,” By R, Nisper Bary, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


The PRINCESS of CHALCO. By A. Wall. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Anti-Jacobin says :—‘* Mr. Wall has plenty of invention ; his store of more 
or less exciting incident never fails ; and such descriptions as those of the volcanic 
eruption and of the great fight at the pyramid are full of spirit...... a story which 
43 decidedly entertaining.” 


The ROMANCE of a FRENCH PARSONAGE. 
By the Author of “‘ Dr. Jacob,” “‘ Kitty,”’ &c. 2 vols. 
The Anti-Jacobin says :—** A charming and pathetic tale.” 
Truth says :—*‘ Delicately and picturesquely written story.” 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Full of interest and well written throughout.” 
The Academy says :—“ A fine and powerful study.” 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


$$$ 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONg 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By Miss C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
SECOND EDITION, riow ready. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. 


By C. F. Gorpon CumminG, Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “A Lagy 
Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” ‘“‘Granite Crags,’’ “ Fire Foun ne 
“* Wanderings in China,” &, With a Map and 19 Fall-Page Illustrations, 2 
vols, 8vo, handsomely bound, 30s. 


“Since Emerson-Tennent’s monumental volumes, no description of the,countr 
so full, accurate, well-illustrated, or entertaining has been published. "Dail, 
Chronicle, . 

‘A series of pleasant and vivid pictures of the beautiful island.”—Athenzum, 

**Her book is one of the best.on the subject.’"—Scotsman. 

** She has written nothing more delightfal than these volumes......No traveller 
has described the beauties of Ceylon with the force and eloquence that we find 
in Miss Gordon Cumming’s volumes,’’—Anti-Jacobin, 


“ Inevery respect a charming book...... Whosoever wishes to know all about that 
earthly paradise, Ceylon, should: hasten to peruse the two delightful volumes 
written and illustrated by Miss Cumming,’’—Duitly Telegraph. 


‘It will certainly become the classical work on Oeylon.’’—Black and White, 
By Professor ROBERTSON. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. 4A; 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by modern Critical Historians. By Jaurs 
Rosertson, D,D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. [In a few days, 


By the AUTHOR of “ CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


The CHRONICLES of WESTERLY. By the 


Author of “Culmshire Folk,’’ “John Orlebar,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
25s, 6d. (On February 1st, 


By the AUTHOR of “ ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS.” 


ESSAYS from ‘‘BLACKWOOD.” By the 


late ANNE Moztey, Author of ‘‘ Essays on Social Sabjects; ’’ Editor of “The 

Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,’’ ‘‘ Letters of the Rey, 

HS é — &c. With a Memoir by her Sister, Fanny Mozuer. Post8ro, 
3. 


“The present, which may be regarded as a memorial volume, bears further 
testimony to the grasp and keenness, as well as the grace of Miss Mozley’s 
literary powers ; and the memoir shows clearly and touchingly, and yet in simple 
— how much greater the author was in her life than in her books,.”"— 

cotsman, 


By PAUL CUSHING. 
CUT with HIS OWN DIAMOND. By Pat. 


Cusuine, Author of “ The Blacksmith of Voe,” “The Ball i’ th’ Thorn,” &, 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


*‘Its strong individuality of form and movement has a fascination which no 
susceptible reader can fail to feel.”’—Anti-Jacobin, 
© The book is well written.”—Morning Post. 


‘* A most attractive story...... One of those which, once begun, the reader will 
be reluctant to set aside till the closing page is reached,”’—Scotsman, 

“The plot is an excellent one, and the interest in the story grows more and 
more as it develops.”—Midland Counties Herald. 


**A story vigorously conceived and vigorously told.”—Manchester Guardian, 


By JEANIE MORISON, 


Of‘‘FIFINE at the FAIR,” «CHRISTMAS 


Eve and Easter Day,’ and other of Mr. Browning’s Poems. 
By JEANIE Morison, Author of “Sordello: an Outline Analysis of Mr. 
Browning’s Poem,” *‘ There as Here,” “The Purpose of the Ages,” &c, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 

**Miss Morison’s little book occupies a distinct place of its own among 
expositions of the master’s work. It will prove of the greatest value to beginners; 
and even to more advanced students, the able analysis here given of ‘ Fifine at 
the Fair ’ should be especially welcome.’’—Volunteev Service Gazette, 


**A book which will often help those who are not well versed in Browning's 
works, to the meaning of obscure allusions,”—Morning Post, 


By Rev. Dr. MATHESON. 
THIRD EDITION, 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of ST. PAUL. 


By GrorGe Matueson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “Can the Old Faith 
Live with the New?” “The Psalmist and the Scientist,” ‘‘ Sacred Songs,” 
&. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


**A remarkable analysis of the teaching of St. Paul’s Epistles......The book is 
full of force and freshness.”—Presbyterian Churchinan, 
A most notable book.” —Glasgow Herald, 


Edited by JAMES MACDONALD. 
STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten. By James Macponatp, of 
the Farming World, &c, Assisted by many of the Leading Agricultural 
Authorities of the Day. Illustrated with numerons Portraits of Animals and 
Engravingsof Implements, The 3 vols, handsomely bound with leather back 
and gilt top, £3 3s, 

*,* Also in Six Divisional Volumes, strongly bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. each. 


*« The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.”—Standard, 
‘This new edition is beyond all praise,’’—Daily Chronicle, 

** The greatest work in existence on practical agriculture,’—Faimer. 

The standard work on everything relating to the Farm.”’—Scotsinan. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londcn. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
THOROUGHLY REVISED ON A NEW SYSTEM. 


uirements of modern travel, consequent upon the great exten- 
_To ppd a stems throughout Europe and elsewhere, Mr. Murray has, 
sion 0 the past few years, reorganised and in a great measure reconstructed and 
~— n his Handbooks. In the words of the Suturday Review, “ The whole 
vewrt ie been in process of being gradually ‘ put through the mill’ in regard of 
ee dern requirements, while it still reteins the characteristic (in which no 
poo series has yet even attempted to touch it) of being thoroughly scholarly. ” 
nthe arrangement of the main routes by being made to coincide as nearly as 
ssible with those of the official Railway Time-tables, has secured the utmost 
‘mplicity of plan with the greatest facility of reference, 
: The historical and other information, not found in every Guide, yet always 
sidered of value and interest to the most intelligent travellers, has been re- 
ber ed, whilst the practical information has been made as detailed and accurate 
po compatible with the nature and limits of a traveller’s guide.” 
Aspecial feature in the recent editions of the Handbooks is the INDEx anp 
DixgcTory, where all information that is liable to change, relating to 
Hotels, Doctors, 
Restaurants, Banks, 
‘afés, Shops, 
Church Services, Steamboats, &c., 
will be found in a compact and convenient form at the end of the books, where 
it is frequently reprinted and brought up to date, 
In issuing these new editions Mr. Murray is virtually publishing a Series of 
new Handbooks, which, with & largely increased numer of Maps and Plans, are 
calculated to meet all the present requirements of travellers. 





The following Handbooks have been Reconstructed on the New System :— 
Maps and 
“ua Plans, 
Edited by W. A. B. Cooxtper, M.A.,? 9: 
SWITZERLAN v.{ Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford... —... $ 22 


NORTH ITALY) naited by H.W. Purtex, M.A., Author of {x 


CENT: ” ‘** Dame Europa’s School ” mee as whe 
H a 20 
se 
BELGIUM | serene we ae ine ree saa oe = 
CE, Part I. .. eee one Go tae ree eee we BE 
—_ 0 Se en ee 


POOP Gn a a a ee En 
MEDITERRANEAN Edited by Sir Lampert P.Layrair, ‘s 
ALGERIA and TUNIS K.C.M.G. ... as <<a oe Pes 
*INDIA and OBYLON .... oe une nee tee nee 5D 
4SYRIA and PALESTINE. Edited by Hasxerr Satu, M.A.... 29 
tEGYPT .. ae wos an a ove pe eee oad we St 

* “The new ‘Handbook’ consolidates the matter of all the older manuals into 
ove admirable volume containing much new matter, and arranged on the new 
principle recently adopted in all Mr, Murray’s Handbooks......A large number of 
maps and plane, all of them embodying the results of a recent survey, add to the 
practical usefulness of a book which, taken as a whole, is far and away the best 
book of i s kind.”’—Sc otseman, 

t Owing to the peculiar nature of this country it has been found impossible to 
carry out the new system in its entirety, but the book is none the less most 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WALTER BESANT’S New Novel begins in this Part. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
FEBRUARY. Price Eightpence. 


The IVORY GATE. A New Serial. By Watrer Besant. 
SUNSTRUCK. A Novelette. By Grorae MANVILLE FENN. 
Tue MyYsTERIES OF THE MULASTHANUM. 
Tue IRONCLAD BusHRANGERS. 

RAILWAYS IN THE FUTURE. 

INFIRMITY AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
ROMANCE of the TELEGRAPH. 
NicKeEL AND NICKEL-STEEL. 

DrEDGING FOR GOLD IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Tue Proressor’s SKELETON. 
CONCERNING EARTHQUAKES. 

Casks Cur FROM THE TREE. 

TECK and ITS DUCHY. 

Tue Montn: ScrENCE AND ARTS. 

A Hunprep AND THREE Days oN A Desert ISLAND. 
PoETICAL PIECEs. FLUORINE. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL FOR FEBRUARY. 


JUTE IN TRANSIT. 
La MALMAISON. 


Memory 1N ANIMALS. 
THE Prince’s PLUMEs. 


Curious WEAPONS. 
THe MONUMENT. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 511? (January 21st) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of General Literature, 
and the first part of the Scientific Library of a late well-known Professor, 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attemtion of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
_ London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


BOOKS TO READ, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


gg With Maps and 36 Illustrations, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 

Miss BIRD’S (Mrs. Bishop’s) TRAVELS in 

PERSIA, KURDISTAN, and ARMENIA, 

“ Mrs. Bishop’s enthralling work; one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive books of travel that have been published 
for many years past. There is not a page in either volume 
that does not amply repay perusal.””—Datiy TELEGRAPH. 





vols. crown 8yo, 24s 


Dean GOULBURN’S LIFE of the LATE 


DEAN BU ?GON, With Portraits, 

“* Anecdotes freely and somewhat loosely scattered about these volumes amply 
contirm the impre:sion that Burgon and his fellow thinkers were, with all their- 
faults, * persons 

Of all the old world, only left to keep 

Man as he was, valiant and virtuous.’ 
Long after his foibles and asperities have been forgotten, the Church will cherish 
the name of John William Burgon among those of her noblest sons.” —Athenzum, 
December 19th, 1891. 


The MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN and 


AVA’S CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-78. With Portraits, Map, and 
Illustrations. 

“Lady Dufferin writes so pleasantly that she can lend a charm to topics much 
more commonplace and hackneyed than those with which the present journal 
deals. Alikein Canada and England her book will secure, as it deserves, a warm 
and appreciative reception.””—Times. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART’S TRAVELS and 


ADVENTURES amidst the EQUATORIAL FORESTS and RIVERS of 8, 
AMERICA, in JAMAICA, &e. 

“ Fascinating as a work of travel, full of information concerning a variety of 

out-of-the-way localities in the West Indies, and withal very handsomely illus- 

trated.’’—Scotsman. 


Mr. JULIAN’S DICTIONARY of HYM- 
NOLOGY. 


**Mr, John Murray published yesterday one of the most remarkable books 
which has ever issued from the press. It is a volume of 1,616 pages, printed 
throughout in double columns, and in a small bat clear and distinct type, in 
which the authorship, the history, the changes, and the true original of all the 
hymns in use in English-speaking countries are set forth. The whole extent 
of that heritage in devotional poetry is set out in this work, which is well worthy 
of the vast industry and labour which have been bestowed upon it. It is a com- 
plete guide to the Hymoology of Christendom.’’—Daily News. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
ESTHER VANHOM-'|BEGUN in JEST. By 


RIGH. By Mrs. Woops. 3 vols. Mrs. NEWMAN, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 31s. 6d. 

**Mrs. Woods’ work is extremely **A bright, sparkling novel, full of 
well done. She can, as all readers of | amusing incidents, and quite a pleasant 
‘A Village Tragedy’ know, write|change from the long-drawn sigh of 
English well, and is also gifted with | agony of which too many novels con- 
the essential quality of the romancer— | sist.’’—Guardian. 
the power of making her characters| ‘‘ There is not a dull page from 
live and dwell in the memory.’’—Sutur- | end to end of the three volumes.”— 
day Review. Academy. 


Mr. BARKLEY’S STUDIES in the ART of 


RAT-CATCHING. A Manual for Schools, 

“It is a truly delightful little book, and we were heartily sorry to reach the 
end. The instructions for the tuition and treatment of dogs are thoroughly 
sound, and apply equally well for the earlier breaking of dogs for sports less 
noble than Ratcatching. The chapters on rabbiting with ferrets contain all that 
the others leave to be told, and are equally amusing and racy. We commend 
this original and entertaining little book to every one who has ever graduated 
as a ratcatcher or would like to.’’—Land and Water. 


With 96 Fine Illustrations, medium 8vo, 12s. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS: their Construction, 


Performances, Accommodation, &c. 
“The book is one of rare excellence in every way; in view of the fact that 
ocean travel is every year becoming more general, this noble volume ought to be 
in a little time one of the best known of books.””—Liverpool Mercury. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Captain YOUNGHUSBAND’S The QUEEN’S 


COMMISSION : Howto Prepare for It, How to Obtain It, and How to Use It. 
‘Tt is difficult to imagine a better guide than this to parents who contemplate 
making soldiers of their sons; a fortiori to their sons themselves.””"—Times. 


THIRD and POPULAR EDITION.—This Day. 
With a NEW ESSAY on STATE PENSIONS. Post 8vo, 23. 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 
against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. -Consisting of an Introduction 
by HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by Various Writers. Edited by THomas 
Mackay, Author of “ The English Poor.”’ 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 
Edited by Professor Kyiaut. 






































With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations and Diagrams (380 pp.), crown 8vo, 


The REALM of NATURE: an Outline of 


Physiography. By Huan Rosert MiL1, D.Sc. Edin. 

ContFNTS:—The Study of Nature—The Substance of Nature: Energy, the 
Power of Nature—The Earth a Spinning Ball—The Earth a Planet—The Solar 
System Universe—The Atmosphere—Atmospheric Phenomena—Climates of the 
World—The Hydrosphere—The Bed of the Oceans—The Crust of the Earth— 
Action of Water on the Land—The Record of the Rocks—The Continental Area 
—Life and Living Creatures—Man in Nature. 


220 pr. crown 8vo, 3s —Just out. 
The LITERATURE of FRANCE. By H. 


G. Krenz, Hon, M.A. Oxon. 
ContTents:—The Age of Infancy—The Age of Adolescence—The Age of Glory 
—Part I. Poetry—Part II. Prose. The Age of Reason—The Age of ‘‘ Nature ” 
—Sources of Modern French Literary Art: Poetry—Sources of Prose Fiction. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE :—The FIRST EDITION of “The HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE,” 3 vols. by 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, was exhausted immediately on publication. 


A SECOND 


EDITION is now ready at all the Libraries. 


The TIMES says :—*‘ In the opening chapters, which are vivid and masterly, and 
which recall distinctly ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ the dominant note of the book is 
struck; the locality gives the key to what follows. The sombre beauty of those 
scenes where Nature reveals her sterner aspects, and men live hard lives and 
are rough of speech, prepares us for the tragic el-ments, the war of passions, in 
this impressive story...... The story is, we cannot donbt, better told; the writer 
knows more of her art than when she achieved in ‘ Robert Elsmere’ a rarely 
equalled success.”’ 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“‘ The History of David Grieve’ marks a 
great advance upon ‘ Robert Elsmere.’...... Though it has its theology too, it isa 
novel which impresses one by its remarkable merit asa nove’. Itis powerful, fasci- 
nating, even exciting—a profound, and a profoundly interesting, study in human 
nature and in human destinies...... Tbe whole of the first book, ‘ Cnildhocd,’ is 
singularly attractive—the curious, fascinating figures of the children standing 
out so vividly against the hard natural background with its touch of super- 
natural colour.” 


The DAILY NEWS says :—‘ * The History of David Grieve ’ is more of a story 
than ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ and has more movement, more passion, more dramatic 
inte est than that remarkable book......It islikely toadd to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
reputation as a novelist.’ 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘‘ The question for those who will read 
this book with the leisure and the sympathy for which alike it has a right ty mike 
a demand on its readers, is to see in whit measure it lights up the conclusion 
that in a human life, as in the world of which that life forms part, goodness 
proves itself, however slow and painful may be the process. For the bok itself, 
it needs no further envo'. Its obvious defects are the lengthinesses of its first 
volume ; its debatable ground is that swept by the ‘Storm and Stress’ of the 
central portion ; its crowning beauty is the tranquil strength and the solemn 
calm of the close.”’ 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 
By E “oie Author of ‘‘ Vice Verzi,”” “ The Giant’s Robe,” “A Fallen 
Idol,” &c. 

“Full of quaintnesses, fun about dogs and boys, and with now and then a 
graver touch...... Stories which no one but the author of ‘ Vice Versa’ could have 
produced,’’—Daily Chronicle. 

** It is a very long time indeed since a more genuinely humorous collection of 
stories was issued.’’—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
By R. E. Forrest, Author of “ The Touchstone of Peril.’’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


“‘A striking and powerful work.’’— World, 
*‘A narrative of the most ab:orbing and pathetic interest.’’—Spectator. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 104. 


The CORNHILL MAG AZINE for FEBRUARY 


containing :—‘‘ THE SLAVE oF THE Lamp.’’ By Henry Seton Merriman, 
Author of ‘‘ Young Mistley.” Chaps. 5-9.—*On DutcH Canats.’’—‘ THE 
TENANTS’ Ba.u.’’—‘‘ Pretty Po..,’’—‘‘ How SxHe Got Our or Irt.”’— 





“THE JUBILEE OF A Crown Cotony: HonG Kona, 1841-91.’’—‘* Tur 


Strance Story OF Mr, Robert Darye...”’ By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 46 | 


“The MAGNUM OPUS of OUR GENERATION.” —Tr uth, 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published, royal 8vo, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME XXIX. (INGLIS—JOHN) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,.* Volume XXX. will be published on March 26th, 1892, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 


The JOCKEY CLUB and ITS FOUNDERS. 
By Rosert Brack, M.A., Author of “ Horse-Racing in France.” Crown 
8vo, 103, 6d, 

Truth.—‘‘A very interesting book...... May be confidently recommend :d to all 
who care for Turf history,” 
NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


Shortly, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon, Emity Lawusss, Author of ** Hurrish,” ‘* With Essex in Ireland,” &c, 





CHEAP 
By the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.” 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. each; or in limp red cloth, feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each. 
Molly Bawn. Beauty’s Daughters. 
Phyllis. Green Pleasure and Grey 


Grief. 
ay Farry Lilian, | Faith and Unfaith. 


R d Lady Branksmere. 

— | Loys, Lord Berresford, and 
7 otner ales. 

Portia. Under-Currents. 


By HOLME LEE. 
In pictorial covers, feap. 870, 2s. each. 
Against Wind and Tide. Maude Talbot. 
By. van Holt’s Daughter. Country Stories. 
athie Brande. Katherine’s Trial. 
Warp and Woof. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 
Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. | Ben Milner’s Wooing. 
The Wortlebank Diary. The Beautiful Miss Barring- 
Basil Godfrey’s Caprice. | ton. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 


Feap., 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
Demos: a Story of Socialist | A Life’s Morning. 
Life in England. | The Nether World. 
Also Thyrza, crown. 8vo, 6s., and New Grub Street, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘MEHALAH.” 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mehalah: a Story of the Salt | John Herring: a West of 


Marshes, England Romance. 


Court Royal. : sohte 
The Gavocks Righard Cable, the Light 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each, 
Heaps of Money. | No New Thing. 
Matrimony. | Mademoiselle de Mersac. 


Adrian Vidal. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Imagination and Fancy; or, ;Men, Women, and Books: 
Selections from the English Poets. a Selection of Sketches, Essays, and 
Critical Memoirs, 


The Town: its Memorable A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Characters & Events. Iilustrations. Hybla; or, Sweets from Sicily in 


. . Particalar, and Pastoral Poetry i 
Autobiography of Leigh General. ‘ sialic 


Table-Talk. To which : 
Wit and Humour. Selected Oo which are 


added Imaginary Conversations of 
from the English Poets. 


Pope and Swift. 
By the SISTERS BRONT#. 
Feap, 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 64. each. 
Jane Eyre. The Professor, and Poems. 
Shirley. Villette. 


E88 os tenant of Wiha Rel: 


*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in 7 vols, crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. each ; 
and the POCKET EDITION, with Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in halj- 
cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 18, 6d, each, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wives and Daughters. | Mary Barton, and other Tales. 
North and South. ; Ruth, and other Tales. 
Sylvia’s Lovers. | Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
Cranford, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronte. 


*,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. Svo, bound in half-cloth, 
cut or uncut edges, 1s.6d, per Volume; ov the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 vols. 
crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. each. 


Also, UNIFORM with the ABOVE, a LARGE NUM- 
BER of NOVELS by POPULAR WRITERS. 
And in crown 8vo siz*, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 

Jess. By H. Riper Haccarp.|The Pariah. By F. Anstey. 
Six Months in the Ranks ; or, | AFallen Idol, By F. Anstey. 


, the Gentleman Private. A Bride from the Bush, By 
Vice Versa. By F. ANSTEY. | ‘E. W. Honnune. 








*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their Publications post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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